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‘THE PRUSSO-AUSTRIAN WAR. 


Tae war of 1866 has only recently been concluded, the treaties of 

_ between Prussia and the states with which it was at war have 
n scarcely signed, when already several histories of that brief but de- 

cisive campaign have been published, all written by Prussian authors 
anxious to proclaim the glory won by their army. 

Instead of criticising so natural an anxiety, we have reason to congra- 
tulate ourselves. Nothing can be more interesting than to have it so 
goon in our power to study the details of this brief but decisive campaign, 
and, if possible, to eliminate the causes of successes so rapid and so com- 
plete as to take the whole world by surprise, and to add six millions of 
souls to the Prussian sovereignty in the space of six weeks. 

Many —— who anticipated very different results to the war have, 
with the best possible faith, sought for these causes in lucky chances, and 
og! in the superiority and destructive effects of the needle-gun, 
whilst all the Prussian chroniclers labour to show that nothing can be 
more erroneous than these ideas, and that it is solely to the excellence of 
its strategic combinations, and to the moral superiority of their soldiers, 
that the Prussian generals were indebted for their victories. 

It is not for us to enter at the present moment at length upon the 
causes of the war, or as to who was the aggressor. The joint invasion of 
the Danish duchies of Holstein and Schleswig by Prussians and Austrians 
was an act of violence so little justifiable in the eyes of most impartial 
observers, that a misunderstanding in subsequent arrangements caused 
less surprise than did the course of the sharp and retributive war that 
followed. If Prussia claimed the lion’s share of conquests jointly effected, 
it at least manifested in the most unanswerable manner its resolution and 
its power to substantiate its claims by force of arms. There is no ap 

inst the sword but by the net and, although it has been said by 
high authority that all they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword, we have not yet arrived at that perfection of civilisation which 
enables us to supplant results thus obtained by human wisdom no more 
than to anticipate the events of the future. 

We have to do simply with the facts of the case. Prussia had long 
since looked upon the influence of Austria in Germany as an obstacle to 
the development of the fatherland. By the constitution of the Zollverein 
the more Rinne states emancipated themselves from the supremacy of 
Austria in commercial matters, but the political supremacy of the latter 
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was ensured in the Germanic Diet by its influence on the minor states, 
The first struggle for political supremacy led to the affair of Olmutz and 
the humiliation of Prussia, but this very reverse also led to that reorganisa- 
tion of the army which culminated in the battle of Kénigsgratz. So great 
were the political divergencies of the two countries, that Francis Joseph 
preferred sacrificing, in 1859, Lombardy by the treaty of Villafranca 
rather than permit Prussia to take high military position in-Germany by 
coming to its aid. If also in 1864 Austria joined Prussia in the war 
against a small power like Denmark, it was not so much to overawe 
other powers as to uphold its own position in Germany, aud to prevent 
its rival reaping all the advantages of victory. The result could not be 
otherwise than disastrous. Austria favoured the claims of the Prince of 
Augustenburg, and wished to constitute the conquests into little German 
states, with sovereign rights as they are, or used to be, understood in 
Central Europe. Prussia, on the contrary, aimed at creating a strong 
northern frontier to a united or Prussian Germany. 

The evacuation of Holstein by the Saxon and Hanoverian troops 
charged with what was called the Federal execution, that is to say, to 
represent the interest of the lesser states, left Prussia and Austria face to 
face, and a temporary arrangement was come to by the treaty of Gastein 
by which Holstein was handed over to Austria, and Schleswig to Prussia, 
until matters should be definitely arranged. This was in 1865, and, 
nothing coming of it, Count Bismarck notified in January, 1866, that 
Prussia would act according to its own free will, and form other alliances, 
if Austria declined to come tosuch arrangements as it proposed. Nothing 
could be more clear. It was like a shell bursting amid the complicated 
political questions of the day, and events then succeeded one another 
with great rapidity. Austria saw at once in this notification a declara- 
tion of war, and an alliance with its mortal enemy, Italy, if it refused to 
concede; it therefore forthwith commenced its armaments. Benedek 
was called to the command, and by the 10th of March war may be said 
to have been, if not determined upon, at least looked forward to as the 
probable solution of existing complications, Austria underrated its enemy, 
and, calculating upon the alliance of the lesser states, considered itself 
strong enough to carry on a successful war against Prussia on the one 
side and Italy on the other. It was not, however, until after much 
negotiation on both sides with the Germanic confederation, and the 
interchange of numerous recriminatory notes as to the armament going 
on, that Austria, on the 26th of April, proposed to Prussia to refer the 
Schleswig-Holstein question to the Germanic confederation, and place 
the duchies in the hands of Prince Augustenburg. This Prussia refused 
to do, repudiating at the same time the competency of the Diet, and de- 
manding a general reform of the confederation. When Prussia thus 
intimated its decision on the 7th of May, it had mobilised an army of 
490,000 men to back its imperious resolves. This had. been accom- 
plished in the space of.a fortnight, and by the 19th of May the different 
corps had taken up their respective positions on the frontiers. The 
Austrians, on their side, had begun to concentrate their forces in Bo- 
hemia, and Marshal Benedek assumed the command on the 18th of May. 
Italy, on its side, began to arm also early in the same month, and on the 
8th of May the raising of twenty battalions of volunteers, under Gari- 
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* paldi, was decreed, and so popular was the movement that the number 
voted had to be doubled before the end of the month. 

The European powers made a last attempt to avert the coming struggle. 
Austria, Prussia, Italy, and the German confederation were fnvited on 
the 28th of May to meet France, Russia, and England in a conference to 
settle the Holstein-Schleswig question, the question of Venetia, and the 
question of Federal reform. The blame is laid on Austria for the failure 
of these negotiations, but both Prussia and Italy knew full well that a 
conference on the two latter questions was as life or death to Austria, 
whilst they could acquiesce in that which the House of Hapsburg could 
not concede. . 

Austria, after submitting the question of Schleswig-Holstein to the 
Diet on the 1st of June, and thus obtaining the adhesion of a body whose 
functions were openly disavowed by Prussia, took the initiative by order- 
ing General Gablenz to convoke the states of Holstein that they might 
take the opinion of the people as to their future. Accordingly, the 
general summoned the states on the 5th of June to meet on the 11th at 
Itzehoe. Prussia, on its side, declared that the treaty of Gastein, which 

vided for divided rule in the states, but mutual sovereign rights, was 
amulled by this proceeding. Prussian troops were ordered to oecupy 
the Austrian province of Holstein, but to avoid any conflict with the 
Austrians. Gablenz evacuated Kiel in consequence, and concentrated 
his forees, which were numerically utterly insufficient to cope with 
Prussia, at Altona, where he was followed by Prince Augustenburg and 
the government of Holstein, showing that the latter were not, at all 
events, in favour of the high-handed proceedings of Prussia. The latter 
proclaimed the dissolution. of the hostile government as it had done that 
of a hostile Diet, and appointed Baron Scheel Plassen to the presidency 
of the two duchies. Austria made, under these circumstances of just pro- 
vocation, Prussia openly manifesting her resolve to annex the two pro- 
vinces, a last appeal to the Diet, and demanded the mobilisation of the 
army of the Germanic confederation. 

Manteuffel having, in the mean time, occupied the town of Itzehoé 
and dispersed the chambers, Gablenz withdrew on the 12th of June to 
Hamburg, whence he proceeded by railway to the central German 
states. The first political victory of Prussia was thus won without 
fring a gun. The withdrawal of Gablenz gave to the army of the 
north a reinforcement of five battalions of infantry, two gear and 
one battery, whilst it placed twelve Prussian battalions, eight squadrons, 
and twenty-four guns at liberty to act on any other field. As to the 
a of the Diet to mobilise the Federal contingents, carried by a 
small majority, Prussia declared that it had simply completed the break- 
ing up of the confederation, and that the Federal pact being broken, it 
was no longer obligatory. Thus it is that old institutions, treaties, and 
alliances, often held together by a mere thread, are blown to the wind by 
the mere breath of power whenever it pleases it so to do, or whenever 
their action becomes embarrassing or hostile. 

The aspeet of Catholie Austria and of Protestant Prussia was very dif- 

t at this momentous crisis. In the first, bellicose ardour was raised 
to the pitch of fanaticism by the papers. Nothing was spoken of but the 
defeat of Prussia, and a peace dictated at Berlin. The Prussians, on the 
2c2 
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con were serious and silent. had confidence in themsel 
Sarde Eh eat cndate hate pete ae hap now that the exes. 
ence of Prussia as a nation depended upon the issue of the conflict in 
which they were about to engage. The Prussian army, it is to be ob- 
served, was in reality the people of Prussia in arms. Every condition in 
life, science, arts, commerce, and industry, had its representatives there, 
and the result has shown that an army so constituted is as favourable for 
action as one in which the wealthier classes are permitted to purchase 
substitutes, although no doubt the losses sustained in war weigh far more 
heavily on a country than when its battles are fought by an army of pro- 
letarians. : 

Prussia, by mobilising its army and concentrating it with an almost 
unprecedented rapidity, averted the danger of any surprise on the part of 
Austria. The regular troops were at once pushed forward to the frontier, 
while the landwehr garrisoned the great towns and the strong places. 
The Austrian forces under Benedek presented a total of from 230,000 to 
250,000 men, divided into seven corps, disposed in a semicircle, from 
Cracow, in Gallicia, along Moravia, Austrian Silesia, and Bohemia, 
chiefly keeping to the lines of railway, and only pushing forward a few 
regiments of cavalry to the frontiers. Every confidence was placed in 
Benedek, who, commanding the right wing of the Austrian army at 
Solferino, had held San Martino for a long time against a superior foree. 
The Prussian army, commanded by the king in person, numbered 256,000 
men, and was divided into eight and a half army corps, grouped in three 
distinct bodies, the right wing, 40,000 strong, under Herwarth, between 
Hall and Torgau; the centre, about 100,000 strong, under Prince 
Frederick Charles, between Hoyerswerda and Gorlitz; and the left 
wing, 116,000 strong, in Silesia, under the Prince Royal. There was a 
reserve of 24,000 men at Berlin, so that in reality there were 280,000 
where the decisive battles must be fought, against 250,000 Austrians, 
who had another enemy to combat on the Adige. A division some 
36,000 strong was left at the same time in the west, in the provinces on 
the Rhine, under Vogel von Falkenstein. 

Previous, indeed, to entering upon hostilities with Austria, Prussia had 
resolved upon the military occupation of Hanover and Electoral Hesse, 
which interrupted communication with the provinces on the Rhine, as 
also of Saxony, which presented as many facilities to Austria to assume 
the offensive in Brandenburg as it presented difficulties to Prussia to 
operate in Bohemia. The open hostility of the one, and the dubious 
neutrality of the other two states, presented an excuse for taking action, 
and it must be admitted that in these preliminaries, as in the whole sub- 
sequent conduct of the campaign, the movement was carried out with a 
rapidity and energy which took the parties concerned altogether by sur- 
prise. In the brief space of four days, three of the most important 
secondary states in Germany were occupied, and three German sovereigns 
were driven from their capitals and their country as if they had been 
carried away by a whirlwind, and that without shedding a drop of blood, 
so great was their consternation and so utter their discomfiture ! 

It had been generally supposed that Austria would, as a first step 0 
the war, advance by the railroad and the steam-boats on the Elbe to 
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Dresden, and unite with the Saxon contingent, 25,000 strong. Nothin 
of the kind occurred ; the army remained inactive on the frontier, an 
the Saxon army evacuated the country without an attempt at its defence, 
followed by the king and Von Beust, now prime minister in Austria, yet 
whom Colonel Borbstaedt, writing in a Prussian sense, describes as “a 
man as frivolous as he is vain.” 

General Herwarth entered into Saxony on the night of the 17th of 
June by Strehla, Dahlen, and Wurzen, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
which he crossed on pontoons at Reisa, and on the 18th he was in pos- 
session of Dresden. Prince Frederick Charles having re-established the 
communication by railway which had been interrupted at the bridge of 
Loébau, occupied at the same time Bautzen and Zittau. The advance 
guard was then sent at once forward to the frontier of Bohemia, Leipzig 
and Chemnitz were taken possession of, and the Prussian troops havin 
secured the lines of railway communication between the latter place an 
Dresden, and between Dresden and Plauen, by the 20th of June all 
Saxony lay at the foot of Prussia, and its sovereign’s flag only waved on 
the strong fortress of Konigstein. 

The King of Hanover and his army, estimated at 19,000 men strong, 
evacuated their capital as early as the 15th of June, the king having 
previously, it is said, despatched his treasury for safety to England. On 
the 17th, Falkenstein arrived by Minden from Westphalia; and on the 
18th, Manteuffel, who had experienced some delay in tangy | the Elbe, 


joined him in the capital of Hanover, Holstein having been left in charge 


of the landwehr. The Prussian navy was engaged at the same time in 
reducing the strong places on the coast. The little town of Stade, de- 
fended by 300 men, was captured on the 18th. On the 19th, Fort 
Wilhelm and the batteries on the Weser were evacuated, and on the 21st, 
Embden and the batteries on the Ems were occupied, so that by the 
22nd of June the Prussians were masters of all Hanover up to the North 
Sea, with the exception of Géttingen. The rapid movements of the 
Prussians secured to them all the material of war—guns, rifles, carriages, 
and powder—accumulated by Hanover. The Elector of Hesse saved his 
army in the general shipwreck by despatching it by railway to Fulde, 
and thence to Hanau, where on the 19th of June it effected a junction 
with the 8th Federal corps. Close by this latter place and Frankfort is 
a small extent of Prussian territory, the chief town of which is called 
Wetzlar, and here General Beyer had concentrated a force of 17,000 
men, with which he marched on the 16th on Cassel by Geissen and 
Marburg, arriving there on the 19th. The elector retired at first to 
Wilhelmshohe, and ultimately to Stettin. 

It will be necessary to anticipate a little here in order to get done with 
this portion of Central Germany. The — of Hanover had mustered 
at Gottingen, intending to seek refuge in Bavaria. The occupation of 
Cassel placed this movement out of their power, so King George decided 
upon a lateral movement by Langensalza, in Prussian territory, and 
Eisenach to Gotha. But the Duke of Coburg had gone over to Prussia, 
and troops were sent under Colonel Fabeck to reinforce those of General 
Beyer marching on Eisenach. The Hanoverians did not reach Langen- 
salza until the 24th of June. On the 25th, Beyer and Manteuffel’s divi- 
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sions occupied Eisenach, which permitted a larger force to concentrate at 
Gotha under General Flies. The latter, thus reinforced, advanced with 
about 9000 men to Warza, half way between Gotha and Langensalza, 
where the King of Hanover, with his 18,000 men, was surrounded 
from 40,000 to 42,000 Prussians within a day’s march. Unsupported by 
Bavaria, nothing remained for the unfortunate king, after some days 

nt in useless negotiations, but to return back to the north and to his 
own country. General Flies, perceiving the retrograde movement which 
was commenced on the 27th of June, advanced against the rear guard of 
the Hanoverians left at Langensalza, and, after a prolonged struggle, the 
latter were driven out of the place on Merxleben. The Hanoverians, 
who were on their march, then returned to support their rear guard, and 
General Flies, unable to engage successfully with the whole Hanoverian 
army, withdrew, after fighting from ten in the morning until half-past 
four in the evening, to Warza, whilst the Hanoverians spent the next da 
at Langensalza. But on the 29th, Falckenstem having brought up the 
whole of the Prussian forces, he prepared for a general concentric move- 
ment which must have annihilated the Hanoverian army, and nothing 
remained for the unfortunate king but to capitulate. Thus it was that 
the war in Hanover was brought to a conclusion in fourteen days, and 
Prussia had mastered all resistance in Central Germany, from the North 
Sea to the Thuringerwald and the Erzgebirge, whilst the occupation of 
Hanover, Hesse, and Saxony broke up the coalition of the vorthern 
German states, and enabled Prussia to combine its whole power against 
Austria. 

We have seen that the Austrian army under Benedek presented a 
total force of 270,000 men. ‘These were divided into seven army corps, 
the Ist under Clam-Gallas, the 2nd under Count Thun, the 3rd under 
Archduke Ernest, the 4th under Count Festeties, the 6th under Baron 
Ramming, the 8th under Archduke Leopold, the 10th under Gablenz. 
The Ist division of cavalry was under Baron Edelsheim; the 2nd under 
Prince Tour and Taxis. There were three divisions of cavalry of reserve 
besides. The Saxon contingent were under the command of the Prince 
of Saxony. Benedek’s head-quarters were at Olmutz, in Moravia. Prague 
and the left bank of the Elbe were covered by the lst army corps, with 
the Saxon contingent and the Kalik brigade. The right was protected 
by divisions at Cracow, Teschen, and Troppau. The centre was located 
at Behmisch-Trubau. The reserves, which comprised four army corps, 
were at Olmutz, Brunn, and along the line of railways, so as to be easily 
concentrated. 

The Prussian army presented a strength of 280,000 combatants 
(10,000 more than Austria), and was distributed as follows: the reserve 
(24 army corps) at Dresden; the lst army (3 army corps and the cavalry 
of the Guard) at Gérlitz, Bautzen, and Zittau ; the 2nd army (consisting 
of 4 army corps) in Silesia. 

‘Comparing the details of these forces, we find that Austria had 
222 battalions of infantry against 228 Prussian, 188 squadrons of 
cavalry against 198, and 646 guns against 900, of which five-eighths 
were of steel and rifled. Prussia, although numerically stronger than 
Austria, was no longer so when taking the field, for she was obliged to 
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leave some 30,000 men in Saxony. The whole of the Prussian infantry 
were armed with the needle-gun, the chasseurs and fusiliers with a pecu- 
liar form of this weapon. The Austrian infantry were only armed with 
rifles loading from the mouth, two-thirds had immovable sights, and the 
men were only practised at distances of from 150 to 200 paces, and even 
the best men, who had superior arms and movable sights to fire at great 
distances, had not been instructed with the care and attention given to 
the subject in Prussia, and which the importance of means of offence and 
defence ought to attach to such instruction in all countries in modern 
times. 

Bohemia is divided by the Elbe and the Moldau into two distinet 

fields for military operations. The one to the east, where the Austrians 
were chiefly accumulated, is marked by the strong places of Josephstadt 
and Kénigsgratz ; the other, to the west, by Theresienstadt and P . 
Prussia, in assuming the offensive, advanced simultaneously at 
points. First, the army of the Elbe, under Herwarth, marched from 
Dresden by the pass of Schuekenau to Gabel, constituting the extreme 
right ; secondly, the Ist army and cavalry, under Prince Frederick 
Charles, marched from Zittau, Gorlitz, and Labau, by the passes of 
Krottau, Friedland, and Neustadt, to Reichenberg, constituting the 
centre; and thirdly, the 2nd army, under the Prince Royal, marched 
from Glatz and Landshut by the pass of Schatzlar to Tratenau, and by 
the pass of Nachod to Skalitz, constituting the left wing. A glance at 
the map will show that the movements were ably conceived, but em- 
braced an are of over a hundred miles in extent as the crow would fly. 
-. The movement itself commenced on the 23rd of June, and considering 
that not only the troops, but guhs, ammunition, commissariat, ambu- 
lances, and the other thousand impedimenta of an army, had to be carried 
through the rocky and difficult passes of the Erzgebirge and Reissen 
Mountains, great credit is due to Prussia for foresight, good manage- 
ment, and activity. Benedek, attacked at so many points at once, kept 
chiefly on the defensive; but Clam-Gallas was sent with 60,000 men to 
occupy the valley of the Iser in front of Gabel and Reichenberg—the 
points occupied by the army of the Elbe and the first army. Clam- 
Gallas was thus sent to arrest the progress of 140,000 men with 60,000, 
and that without any intrenchments or field-works on the Iser! Benedek 
reserved to himself to cast back the army of Silesia under the Prince 
Royal, as it deployed into the plain ; and although he removed his head- 
quarters to Josephstadt, with this object in view, he acted precisely as in 
the case of the advance of the other two Prussian armies, and sent a 
most inadequate force to carry out this most important measure. 

The Prussian columns under Herwarth and Prince Frederick Charles 
crossed the frontier on the 23rd of June, without meeting with any re- 
sistance. Clam-Gallas had only sent forward a few squadrons of light 
cavalry to reconnoitre, and the Prussian hussars, hulans, and light 
dragoons were delighted to try their prowess in equitation against the 
renowned Hungarian hussars. On the 24th, Prince Frederick Charles 
was at Reichenberg, and his first attention was turned to repairing the 
line of railway by which communication was re-established with Saxony 
and Silesia. A special body of men, adapted to the novel circumstances 
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of warfare induced by the introduction of oe te was attached to the 
army for this purpose, as also another for field-telegraphy. 
lam-Gallas’s advance guard was at Liebenau, in advance of the Iser, 
and half way between the river and Reichenberg. It was composed of 
the brigade Poschacher, which had obtained the surname of “ Brigade 
of Iron” at the assault of Konigsberg, in Schleswig, in 1864. On the 
25th of June, the Prussian advance guard, composed of the division Horn, 
exchanged a lengthy cannonade of five hours, the Prussian dragoons 
executing also several charges, in which the first prisoners were made, 
and the result of which was that the Austrians withdrew to Podol, on 
the Iser. Horn followed up the enemy the next day—the 26th of June 
—to the latter river, crossing at Turnau by pontoons (the bridge having 
been broken down), and advancing on Podol, which had been barricaded 
by the Austrians. A Prussian battalion, however, penetrated into the 
lace under cover of night, and, occupying the first houses, the Austrians 
iled in expelling them, notwithstanding the most gallant and energetic 
efforts. The rapidity and precision of the Prussian fire was murderous in 
close fighting by moonlight, and other troops coming up, the place was 
evacuated, and the bridge on the Iser fell into the hands of the Prussians. 
It was here that we read in the newspaper correspondence of ten Austrian 
bodies being counted where two Prussians had fallen. The first engage- 
ment in the campaign proved, indeed, decisively the immense superiority 
of the needle-gun, especially for rapidity of loading, and inspired the 
whole Prussian army with confidence in ultimate success. 

Another advance guard had been posted by Clam-Gallas at Huner- 
wasser, on the line of approach of Herwarth; this was driven back on 
the 27th of June, and the two armies had effected their junction and 
occupied the whole of the right bank of the Iser by the 28th. Clam- 
Gallas had, after destroying the bridge over the river, concentrated his 
forces at Munchengratz, on the left bank. But we have seen that Horn 
had obtained possession of the bridge at Podol, so he was enabled to cross 
and advance against Munchengratz on the left bank, followed by strong 
reinforcements, whilst Munster advanced from Herwarth’s army on the 
north-west. A group of rocky hills called Muskey interposed between 
Horn and Munchengratz, and advantage was taken of this to post three 
Austrian brigades with artillery at the point in question, which was not 
carried until the reinforcements came up, and the position had, in fact, to 
be turned. At the same time that this sanguinary struggle was going 
on, Munster crossed the river on pontoons at Haber, west of Munchen- 
gratz, under a heavy fire; and the river having also been crossed at other 
points, Clam-Gallas was obliged to retire with great expedition. The 
Austrians lost 2000 men, of whom 1200 to 1600 were prisoners, at the 
crossing of the Iser, whilst the Prussians only lost from 150 to 200 men. 
The number of prisoners taken by the Prussians is attributed by Prussian 
writers to the sense the Austrians felt, when fighting hand to hand with 
the latter, of the great superiority of their arms and tactics. They had 
been told, as is well known, to repel the needle-gun by the bayonet and 
the free use of the butt-end of their guns; but the needle-gun gave them 
no chance of coming into such close proximity, and they were shot down 
like sheep, till they began to lose all confidence in themselves in face of 
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the new weapon. When the Prussians obtained ion of Munchen- 
gratz, they found the place almost completely abandoned by the inhabitants 
—the Bohemians or Czechs entertained, indeed, so deep an hostility to 
the Prussians, that they not only abandoned their houses on the line of 
march, but destroyed the crops, filled up their wells, and even proceeded 
to acts of violence against any little detachments or ers that came 
in their a They at the same time removed their horses and cattle 
to the woods. Thus the Prussians, who advanced with such excessive 
rapidity that the commissariat could not keep up with them, were often 


to great — 
Clam-Gallas, losing the line of the Iser, withdrew to the hilly 
country in front of Gitschin; but the Prussians did not leave him a 


single day’s —- Two divisions of Prince Frederick Charles’s army 
—one under Werder, the other under Tumpling—were at once pushed 
forward, and on the 29th of June they attacked the enemy—the one by 
Lochon, the other by Libun. Although the superiority in number and 
position lay with the Austrians, they were cast back on Gitschin, after a 
sharp fight. The Prussians had to carry an abrupt and wooded hill, near 
Brada, between the two roads, at the point of the bayonet, and it was not 
till nightfall that possession was obtained of these well-defended heights. 
Such was the ardour and tenacity of the Prussian infantry, however, that 
they advanced to the assault of Gitschin, which had been left in the occu- 
pation of the Saxon rear guard, the same night. It was not, however, 
until the next morning that they obtained possession of the town, after a 
prolonged street fight and severe losses. The Prussians had, indeed, 


‘2000 men killed or wounded at the capture of the heights and the 


assault of the town. The Austrians and Saxons lost 2000 prisoners 
alone, without reckoning the killed and wounded. Such was the state 
of demoralisation to which they had already arrived, that Sergeant 
Fischer, of the hussar regiment of Zieters, had, with the aid of four men, 
made 350 prisoners. It was by this defeat of the Austrian advance 

ard, under Clam-Gallas, that the army under the Prince Royal, which 

d descended from Silesia, on the Upper Elbe, was enabled to effect its 
junction with that under Prince Frederick Charles. 

The advance of the two wings of the army of Silesia into Bohemia 
had not, however, been effected without a struggle. Benedek had been 
thrown off his guard by the movement of two divisions of the 6th army 
corps upon Braunau, and who purposely spread the report that they were 
the advance guard of the main body which followed them. The conse- 
quence was, that the Austrian marshal had only four army corps to oppose 
to the columns under the Prince Royal, when it was of the utmost im- 
portance that he should have thrown him back into the defiles with an 
overwhelming force. The advance guard of Bonin’s lst army corps 
came into collision with the Austrians at Trautenau on the 27th of 
June. The enemy was quickly driven from the town; but a more 
formidable resistance was presented on gaining the heights to the south, 
where a brigade of the 10th army corps was posted in woods and corn- 
fields. The advanced guard maintained the unequal combat until the 
arrival of the 1st army corps, when the enemy was slowly yen from 
eminence to eminence, although Gablenz had sent a second brigade to 
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reinforce the first. The village of Hohenbruck was won, and the Ist 
Regiment of Prussian Dragoons had put the Windischgratz Dragoons to 
flight ; but, carried away by their ardour, they had experienced severe 
losses from the fire of the infantry. It was three o’clock in the afternoon. 
A long march, and a combat of several hours’ duration, had exhausted the 
infantry, and the whole line had halted. But Gablenz, bringing up two 
fresh brigades at about five o’clock in the afternoon, obliged the Prussiang 
to retreat to Trautenau, where the population not only fired at them from 
the houses, but threw boiling water over them, and even ill treated the 
wounded. ‘They were thus obliged to continue their retreat as far as 
Goldeneelse. The loss of the 1st army corps in this disastrous engage- 
ment is estimated at 1400 killed or wounded; that of the Austrians is 
not stated. 

The army corps of the Guard under the Prince of Wurtemberg had 
advanced the same day to Skalitsh, and hearing of the repulse sustained 
by Bonin, it hastened to cross the Aupa, a tributary to the Upper Elbe, 
next morning, and attack Gablenz. The first division of the Guard ad- 
vanced to the attack in the direction of K6nigshof, whilst the second 
division threatened the enemy’s right flank from Eypel. Gablenz, seeing 
himself thus menaced on both flanks, took up a position between Neu- 
Rognitz and Burgersdorf. He had 29 battalions and 64 guns under his 
command, whilst the 1st division of the Prussian Guard consisted only of 
13 battalions with 2 batteries of artillery. Nothing disconcerted, the Guard 
advanced against the heights of Burgersdorf, and after a sharp conflict, 
in which severe losses were experienced on both sides, the Austrians gave 
way, and were pursued to Burgersdorf, leaving ten guns, one flag, and 
many prisoners in the hands of the assailants. Two battalions of 
Grenadiers, sent in the direction of Trautenau, were far less fortunate. 
Encountering a strong body of Austrians at Alt-Rognitz, they engaged 
them, and carried the village, but with tremendous loss; and ultimately 
cast back upon Trautenau, the brigade was utterly annihilated. The 
second division of the Guard came forward, however, to revenge the dis- 
aster. Advancing upon Trautenau by Alt-Rognitz, it carried the town 
by assault, driving the Austrians from the place, and taking over 3000 
ceenere. That night the first division of the Guard bivouacked at 

urgersdorf, the second at Trautenau. The Austrians retreated on 
Kimgshof. The Guard lost in all 1100 men ; the Austrians 5000 pri- 
soners, 3 flags, 10 guns, and, it is supposed, at least as many in killed 
and wounded, if not more than the Prussians. 

The next day, the 29th of June, the advance guard of the first division 
of the Guard was sent forward in the afternoon to secure the passage of 
the Elbe at Konigshof. Gablenz had crossed the river, leaving the de- 
fence of the place to the rear guard under Fleischhacker. A portion of 
the infantry and riflemen were posted in the corn-fields in advance of the 
town, but they were soon dislodged, and suffered severely from the 
needle-guns. But the regiment Coronini defended the town itself with 
the greatest bravery, till the Prussians having got possession of the 
bridge, the Austrians were obliged to retreat on Milletin, leaving 400 
prisoners and 2 flags in the hands of tlie assailants. Benedek now sent 
off his 2nd army corps to Josephstadt, but too late to dispute the passage 
of the Elbe. The bridge at Konigshof was in the hands of the Prussian 
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Guard, which bivouacked at Gradlitz in advance of the river—the first 
army corps having also come up to its support. 

The left wing of the army of Silesia was the most exposed of all the 
army corps in its advance. In the first place, it was nearest to the 
enemy ; and in the second, it had only one defile by which to gain 
Nachod—its destination in Bohemia. This left wing was composed of 
the 5th and 6th Prussian army corps—the 5th under Steimnetz, with an 
advance guard under Lewenfeld. The Austrians made but a feeble de- 
monstration in the defiles, but these served to establish the line of advance 
of the Prussians. The 6th army corps, with a part of the first division 
of cavalry under Ramming, and the 8th army corps, under Archduke 
Leopold, in reserve, were accordingly stationed at Skalitz in advance of 
Nachod. On the 27th of June, the Prussian advance guard moved on 
Wissoka, in order to give the main body time to form on issuing forth 
from the defiles. It was at once attacked (June 27th) by two Austrian 
brigades, with cavalry, a numerous artillery, and a third brigade in 
reserve. Loewenfeld was thus obliged to retire before so overwhelming a 
force. Two squadrons of Prussian cavalry were, indeed, driven back into 
the defiles by a regiment of Austrian cuirassiers, and only saved by in- 
fantry posted on the heights. ‘The 5th army corps continued, however, 
to pass out of the defiles, amid heat and dust, and tortured: by thirst, and 
was enabled to take up a position. Steinmetz then at once assumed the 
offensive. The Prussian cavalry vindicated, on this occasion, its character 
as able to compete with that of Austria. The 1st Regiment of Hulans 
and the 8th Regiment of Dragoons attacked two Austrian regiments of 
cuirassiers with so much vigour as to drive them back with the loss of 
two standards. Ramming had breught:up his reserve, but though thus 
outnumbering the Prussians, they were unable to resist the ravages of 
the needle-gun, and by three o'clock in the afternoon were in full 
retreat. The heights were won at the expense of 600 men killed and 
wounded, among whom were Generals Ollech and Wnuck; but the 
Austrians lost 2000 in prisoners alone, besides 5 guns, 1 flag, and 2 
standards. 

Benedek having sent up the 8th army corps to reinforce Ramming, 
Steinmetz, who had also been reinforced by a brigade from the 6th arm 
corps, which was coming up in the rear, found on issuing from Nachod, 
where he had bivouacked on the night of the 27th and 28th, fresh troops 
in his front. But the 8th army corps fared no better than its predecessor, 
the 6th. It was driven step by step through the defiles of Nachod, where 
cavalry could not act, until finally taking up a strong position behind a 
railway embankment at Skalitz, on the river Aupa, and flanked by 
artillery, it was driven from that, not, however, without severe loss on the 
part of the Prussians, and Archduke Leopold had to withdraw with the 
6th and 8th army corps to the heights west of Skalitz, leaving that 
portion of the Aupa in the possession of the Prussians. The affair of the 
27th of June was called the battle of Nachod, that of the 28th the battle 
of Skalitz. The Austrians lost in the latter 4000 prisoners, 8 guns, and 
several flags. are 

General Steinmetz’s object was to push on to the west, in the direction 
of Kénigshof, in order to effect a junction with the other — corps under 
the Prince Royal or the army of Silesia, which itself aimed at a general 
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concentration with the other armies, before entering upon the operations 
comprised in the general plan. But, the day following the engagement 
of 28th, he found the 4th army corps, under Festetics, posted at 
Schweinschaedel to arrest his progress, the 6th and 8th army corps having 
been recalled. But these fresh troops failed to stop the advance of the 
5th Prussian army corps, although somewhat rat 9 with two successive 
days’ fighting, as signally as its two predecessors. It is true that one 
is say of the 4th army corps was engaged the same day (June 29), 
Fleischhacker, in arresting the progress of the advance guard of 
the Prussian Guard, so that ne three brigades remained at Schwein- 
schaedel. These were, after a sharp combat of three hours’ duration, 
defeated and driven back upon Jaromirz, where the Prussians pursued 
them under the very guns of Josephstadt. Thus protected, the Austrians 
did not on this occasion, which is generally known as the battle of 
Jaromirz, lose as many prisoners as teas some 800 men. Leavin 
a small corps of observation in front of Josephstadt, which Steinmetz was 
not strong enough to attack, that general continued his march towards 
Gradlitz, east of Konigshof, where three army corps of the Prince Royal 
had taken up their quarters. These three corps had driven before them 
four Austrian corps, stronger in numbers than the whole army of Silesia 
put together. Three of these, completely defeated, had left 10,000 
prisoners, 20 guns, 5 flags, and 2 standards in the hands of the Prussians, 
who remained victors on the Aupa from Skalitz, and on the Elbe from 
Arnau to the walls of the fortress of Josephstadt, situated at the junction 
of the two rivers. The army of the Elbe under Herwarth, and the first 
army under Prince Frederick Charles, numerically superior to the Austro- 
Saxon troops opposed to them, had had nothing but combats on the part 


of their advance guards, so that the main body of troops had not as yet 
been en | 


ged. 
Benedek, who had directed the movements of the army corps sent out 
80 sya | to arrest the advance of the Prussians from Josephstadt, 


seeing the three armies placed in communication at the end of June in 
front of the Elbe, resolved upon concentrating his whole forces at Kénigs- 
gratz. This movement was not only necessitated by the discomfiture of 
the army “no under Clam-Gallas, but also by the successes obtained by 
the army under the Prince Royal. Out of the seven corps which con- 
stituted his army, five (the 1st and the Saxons, the 4th, 6th, 8th, and the 
10th) had been positively beaten, and had sustained losses estimated at from 
45,000 to 50,000 men; the 3rd corps had also sustained some losses, and 
only the 2nd remained intact and fresh. The field-marshal could not 
expect any further reinforcements, and nothing remained for him but to 
gather together his troops and accept a decisive battle. To this effect he 
selected a position on the right bank, or in front of the Elbe and of 
Kinigsgratz, between that river and its tribuary, the Bistritz. The 
ground was well adapted for a defensive battle. Beyond the marshy 
valley of the Bistritz the soil rose in gentle hills, separated by hollows 
covered with woods, or dotted with villages. The eminences were 
admirably adapted for artillery, and the hollows permitted the infantry 
to be grouped in masses, well protected by the undulations of the country. 
The highest ground was at Chlum, near the highway from Horsitz, by 
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Sadowa, to Kinigsgratz. These heights constituted the centre of the 


position, and were visible from the towers of Konigsgratz. From them 
the Austrians could also watch the approach of the enemy from every 
direction, whilst they themselves were sheltered from ion by the 


first row of hills. The batteries were so placed on the as to give 
mutual re pe to one another, and to concentrate an overwhelming fire 
on the chief points of approach. Holes had been dug to shelter the 

from the enemy’s fire, and the horses and ammunition had es 
removed to the other side of the hills. The consequence of this was, that, 
as the Austrians held by their guns to the last moment, there was no 
longer any time-when they were defeated to bring up their horses, and 
they lost over a third of their whole number of guns, estimated at some 


500. The right wing was covered by the Trotina, a marshy rivulet ; the 


left by the heights of Problus and Prim. Bridges had been constructed 
over the Elbe, under the guns of Kénigsgratz, in case of a reverse. 
Benedek had concentrated from 170,000 to 180,000 men on this field, 
which presented the disadvantages of being exposed on both flanks, with a 
river in the rear. The Austrians had had several days’ repose, were well 
supplied from Konigsgratz, and, notwithstanding the reverses already 
experienced, waited with spirit and confidence the opportunity of vindi- 
cating the honour of the Austrian arms. The Prussian troops were, on 
the contrary, fatigued by daily marches and almost daily combats, and 
it was resolved to give up the 3rd of July, the day previous to an attack 
upon the enemy, to rest, but circumstances came to defeat this arrange- 
ment. 

The King of Prussia had left Berlin on the 30th of June, and he 


| joined the army at Gitschin on the 2nd of July, when he assumed the 


command in person. Prince Frederick Charles had advanced the first 
army, forming the centre, to Horsitz; the army of the Elbe constituted 
the right wing, with its head-quarters at Smidar; the army of Silesia 
formed the left wing, with Milleton for its centre. The Prussians sup- 
almost up to the last moment that Benedek would give battle on 
the left bank of the Elbe, between Josephstadt and Kénigsgratz, with 
the river in his front, and his wings supported by those two strong 
places. Two and a half corps of the army of Silesia were accordingly 
placed on the left bank of the Elbe to watch Josephstadt—an unfortunate 
circumstance as it turned out, for these troops, having the river to 
and a long march to make, could not be brought up to the field of battle 
until late in the afternoon. 

Prince Frederick Charles, who, we have seen, was with the first army 
in advance at Horsitz, ascertained on the 2nd of July that the enemy 
was concentrating in front of Kénigsgratz, and he immediately forwarded 
intelligence of the fact to the king, recommending that it would be well 
to take advantage of the chance of giving battle on this side of the Elbe, 
and to advance the very next day. The king at once consented, and 
orders were given at midnight for the three armies to move by break of 
day. The right and left wings received the orders at four in the morn- 
ing, and were on the march at seven. Prince Charles Frederick was to 
advance on the centre, and to keep the Austrians en until the army 
of the Elbe, under Herwarth, could take them on the left flank, and the 
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army of Silesia, under the Prince Royal, could come up on the right, 
The prince moved off accordingly early in the morning to Dub, covering 
his left flank by a division under Fransecky. Although then close to the 
presumed position of the enemy, a thick fog, diversified by occasional 
showers of small rain, which lasted almost the whole of the day, impeded 
the vision, while the ground, soaked with rain, was opposed to quick 
movements, especially on the part of the artillery. The cavalry, how- 
ever, soon ascertained that Sadowa, a village situated on the Bistritz, 
where the high road to Konigsgratz crosses that stream, was occupied in 
strength, as were also the heights on the other side of the.stream. The 
advance guard, under Horn, opened the ball with a distant cannonade, 
which gradually got nearer and nearer. The king himself came up at 
eight o'clock, and took the command in the centre. The army of the 
Elbe was also soon engaged to the right; but that of Silesia, under the 
Prince Royal, did not get up on the left till half-past eleven, when the 
Guard arrived, but the remainder of the army of Silesia was bivouacked 
at such a distance that a portion got up later, and the last corps not until 
five in the afternoon. The Austrian line extended from Ratschitz, on 
the Trotirs. rivulet, on the right, to Prim on the left. The Saxon army 
at Prim and Problus, the latter village being on a rivulet flowing into the 
Bistritz, formed the left wing ; next, going from left to right, or from 
west to east, were the 10th and 8th army corps, then the 4th corps, oc- 
cupying the central line of the highway, while the 3rd and 2nd corps 
formed the right wing, destined to receive the onslaught of the army of 
Silesia under the Prince Royal. 

By eight o’clock in the morning the advance guard of the lst army, 
under Horn, had obtained possession of the bridge over the Bistritz at 
Sadowa, and at nine the king gave orders for the army of the centre to 
advance in four divisions. ‘These four divisions soon found themselves, 
however, opposed to such superior numbers, occupying so strong a posi- 
tion, that they were obliged to halt, exposed to a destructive fire, and yet 
unwilling to retire. Théy remained for many hours in this disagreeable 
situation, unable to advance, and yet determined to hold on until the 
Austrians were attacked on their flanks. Had the Austrians assumed the 
offensive, it is not certain if the Prussian centre would not have been 
beaten back; it is admitted that the division under Fransecky, isolated at 
Benatek, would have been overwhelmed. 

The army of the Elbe came up first against the Austrian left, and the 
division Munster attacked the Saxon centre at Prini and Problus, whilst 
the division Canster advanced still farther to the right. The struggle 
now became fierce ; the Saxons defended the two villages with the utmost 
bravery, the possession of every house was disputed, and it was not till 
some hours had elapsed that the Prussians obtained the mastery. The 
2nd army corps, which was advancing between the army of the Elbe, thus 
engaged with the Saxons; and the Ist army, held in check at Sadowa, 
was at the same time engaged in the woods in the valley of the Bistritz, 
around Dohalicka, in a struggle which lasted several hours, with alterna- 
tions of success and reverses, which entailed heavy losses. The gallant 
Pomeranians were for six hours exposed to the fire of the Austrian 
batteries placed on the heights that rose above the Bistritz, and which 
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threatened them, unless.a change took place, with ultimate annihilation. 
The centre was, as we have seen, placed in an equally disastrous position. 
Prince Frederick Charles had brought up at noon his last reserves in 
order to be able to hold his position, when luckily the Ist division of the 
Guard of the army of Silesia made its appearance on the heights of 
Chotieborek, and at once engaged the right wing of the Austrian army. 
It came, indeed, just in time to save the 7th division, under. Fransecky, 
who, driven back on Benatek, had exclaimed, ‘“ This is retreating enough! 
Let us die here!” Nor was the sound of the great guns of the Prince 
Royal’s advance guard less welcome to the hard-pressed centre. Other 
divisions of the army of Silesia were pushing on at the same time along 
the valley of the brook Trotina, driving the Austrians out of Ratschitz, 
and capturing the bridge at Trotina, which was defended by the ‘ black 
and yellow” brigade, composed of the regiments of the Grand-Duke of 
Hesse, of the King of the Belgians, and the 3rd battalion of Chasseurs, 
which had greatly distinguished itself in Schleswig. The right wing of 
the Austrians, thus driven back, was obliged to take up a last position on 
the heights that stretch from Nedelist to Chlum. 

The army of the centre, under Prince Charles Frederick, or rather 
under the king in person, relieved from the terrible fire to which it had 
been so long exposed by this successful advance of a portion of the Prince 
Royal’s army, resumed the offensive, and succeeded in gaining the heights 
above Sadowa, and placing guns in such a position that they could tell 
upon the Austrians—a thing neither they nor the army of Elbe had 
been able to do during the many hours they had been held in check in 
the valley of the Bistritz. Fransecky, extricated from his untoward posi- 
tion at Benatek, advanced at the same time, and 500 Prussian guns had 
opened upon the Austrians by the time that communication had been 
established between the army of the Prince Royal and that of Prince 
Charles Frederick. The first division of the Guard, belonging to the 
army of the Prince Royal, carrying everything before it, soon found itself 
in front of the central position of the Austrians, between Chlum and 
Rozberitz, and, headed by its gallant commander, Hiller von Gortringen, 
it rushed to the assault, unsupported by any other corps, and carried the 
heights of Chlum and Lipa, capturing many guns. Their brave leader 
fell in the moment of victory. Another Prussian division, advancing 
from Probus and Prim, was carrying at the same time the village of 
Rosberitz, in the rear of Chlum and Lipa, where the whole Austrian 
reserve was concentrated. Benedek had advanced to the defence of 
Nedelitz, attacked at the same time by the 6th corps of the army of 
Silesia, so that the battle was virtually over. The Austrians, however, 
although thus hemmed in on all sides, even to their rear, made a last 
desperate effort. Rosberitz was regained, and then —_ captured by 
the 2nd battalion of the 3rd regiment of the Guard, who, thanks to the 
quick firing of their needle-guns, were able to hold the position. Four 
times did the Austrians attempt to regain a footing on the heights of 
Chlum and Lipa, but without success, although the Guard was almost 
destroyed. The latter held tenaciously by its position until the 1st army 
corps came up to its help, and, as if to thank it for what it had done for 
it at Trautenau, took up a position by its side. 
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The Austrians had lort the day ; their fire grew gradually more and 
more feeble, and the infa. vy of the centre and of the left wing began to 
move off, at first quietly andin good order. But the Prussians, gaming 
new ardour by the inspiration of victory, rushed up the heights from all 
directions, planting their guns and firing away at the retreating columns, 
hemmed in by the ravines of the Elbe, and that with such effect that 
they soon broke and took to precipitate flight. The king also advanced 
in person at this supreme moment (it was about half- three in the 
afternoon) at the head of all the cavalry of reserve, who hurried down the 
slopes of Chlum after the enemy. The reserve of the Austrian ca 
oecupied, however, the plain below, and, sacrificing itself for the protec. 
tion of the infantry, a terrible combat ensued, which ended in the defeat 
of the splendid imperial cavalry, the pride of the Austrian army. The 
pursuit was prolonged as long as daylight lasted, and the Elbe and the 

of Konigsgratz precluded its bemg carried farther. 

The total loss of the Austrians is estimated at 40,000 men; 174 guns, 
18,000 prisoners, and 11 flags fell into the hands of the Prussians, who 
purchased this splendid and decisive victory at the price of some 10,000 
killed and wounded. It was not solely the superior strategy, the rapid 
movements, the pre-eminence of the Prussian soldier, nor even the n 
gun, that lost the campaign to the Austrians so much as the incapacity 
of Benedek, who, supposing it to have been prearranged that the Saxon 
troops should withdraw into Bohemia, should have engaged his whole 
army rather than have permitted the junction of the army of Silesia with 
the army of the centre. He would then, by driving back the army of 
the Prince Royal, have had only two armies—the first, and that of the 
Elbe—to fight on the Iser, at Gitschen, or at Sadowa. Granting this 
first and great opportunity to have been lost, even then the decisive 
battle ought to have been fought with the Elbe in front, and the right 
and left wings supported by the strong places of Josephstadt and Konigs- 
gratz, as the Prussians anticipated would have been the case, such a posi- 
tion being almost inexpugnable. 

The result of the battle of Chlum, Sadowa, or Konigsgratz, whatever 
it may be called, was so decisive that the same amount of interest (placing 
aside the more important events of the campaign in Italy) does not 
attach itself to the subsequent operations of the Prussian army as be- 
longed to it up to that time. Still some of these operations were of a 
character well calculated to rivet the attention. . One of the first and 
most striking results of the battle was the immediate cession of Venetia 
to the Emperor Napoleon, a political coup d’état which was intended to 
liberate the army of the south for the defence of the capital, to break up 
the odious alliance of Prussia and Italy, and, if possible, to attach the 
French emperor to the cause of Austria. But emperor only made 
use of the cession to endeavour to bring about peace between the belli- 
gerents. Nor did he cease his negotiations until they were crowned with 
success. : 

The Prussian army had, in the mean time, obtained two or three days’ 
repose south of the Elbe, and it was not until the 6th that it resumed its 
mareh. Benedek had gathered together the ts of his army at 
Olmutz, the 10th army corps, under Gablenz, and a division of cavalry 
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alone proceeding to Florisdorf, near Vienna, to protect the capital. When 
the Prussians advanced from Pardubitz, the 6th corps was left to keep 
the garrisons of Josephstadt and Konigsgratz in check. The Prussians 
throughout the campaign troubled themselves little with fortified places, 
judging wisely enough that where the enemy could not hold the field 
they only held their strong places on sufferance. It was decided that the 
army of the Prince Royal should proceed to Olmutz, whilst the army of 
Prince Frederick Charles should march by Brunn, and the army of the 
Elbe by Iglau on Vienna. With the exception of slight cavalry affairs, 
and raids made-en-the fugitive convoys, the Prussians arrived at Brunn’ 
on the 13th of July without interruption. Negotiations were resumed 
at this point, but without any result, and on the 14th of July Herwarth 
occupied Znaym. 

Archduke Albert had assumed the command of the Austrian forces, 
and, foreseeing that the army at Olmutz would be cut off from commu- 
nication with the capital, it was ordered to come to Vienna by railway, 
in order that a junction might be effected with the army of Italy, which 
was arriving by detachments. Only three army corps were, Serovar 
able to get away before Prince Frederick Charles came up and cut off 
the line of communication, upon which Benedek was ordered to withdraw 
with some 75,000 men that remained under his command to Presburg in 
Hungary. The Austrian army was thus cut in two, and the strong place 
of Olmutz evacuated without striking a blow. The Prussians overtook 
the enemy near Tobitsehau and Prerau, not far from Olmutz, on the 15th 
of July, and a series of desultory engagements took place, in one of which 
a small body of Prussian cuirassiers captured 18 guns, with horses, am- 
munition, waggons, and men. Altogether, the combats at Tobitschau 
and Prerau cost the Austrians about 1200 men, 1000 prisoners, and 20 
guns ; whilst the Prussians lost only 170 men. One of the Austrian 
brigades was compelled to retrace its steps to Olmutz, but the remainder, 
escaping from Prerau, gained the little Carpathians by forced marches, 
and descended thence to Presburg, but thoroughly exhausted. 

The 5th corps, which was afterwards relieved by the troops under 
Knobelsdorf, summoned from Silesia, was left at Olmutz, which still con- 
tained some 20,000 Austrians; whilst Prince Frederick Charles con- 
tinued his march upon Vienna. On the 16th of July the prince oceupied 
the important railway junction of Lundenburg, whence he detached the 
4th army corps to Presburg. The army of the Elbe was at this time at 
Hollabrun, and the division Etzel marching on Krems, the Austrians blew 
up the bridge on the Danube. The Prussian forces, which presented at 
this moment a total strength of 246,000 men, having been reinforced by 
reserves and by the landwehr, was thus concentrated in front of Vienna 
fifteen days after the battle of Konigsgratz, the greater portion of its 
forces being at Marchfeld, one day’s march from the capital. The king 
had taken up his head-quarters at Nikolsburg, on the frontiers of Moravia. 
The Austrians had completely evacuated the left bank of the Danube, 
and had concentrated their forces, amounting to some 200,000 men, be- 
tween Krems and Presburg. The King of Prussia having, however, 
accepted the mediation of France, the last final struggle, which was 
destined to take place on the Danube, did not come off. Prussia had no 
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objects to attain by humiliating Austria any further. The great objects 
of the campaign, the federation of Northern Germany under the Hohen- 
zollerns, the political expulsion of Austria from interference in the 
fatherland, and the liberation of Venetia, had all been attained—the 
prosecution of the war any further could, therefore, serve no good pur- 
pose. A cessation of hostilities for five days as a preliminary to peace 
was agreed to on the 20th of June, but as this was only to commence at 
noon on the 22nd, the 4th army corps, which, we have before seen, was 
forwarded by Prince Frederick Charles to Presburg, became engaged ina 
useless and yet sanguinary struggle near that place. The Austrians had 
taken up a strong position at the pass of the little Carpathians, occupy- 
ing the heights between Neudorf and Blumenau. This position the 
Prussians attempted to turn by attacking the Austrians at the same time 
in front and rear. But the brigade which had to cross the hills by rocky 
thways, found itself opposed on descending into the plain of Presburg 
y the celebrated “yellow and black brigade,” which it succeeded in 
throwing back on Presburg, and then pursued its way to Blumenau. At 
this moment, parlementaires arrived with the intelligence of a suspension 
of hostilities, and the Austrian troops that had been engaged in the pass 
of the Carpathians had, on marching back to Presburg, to pass in front 
of the Prussian brigade which had so gallantly won a position in its rear, 
and to feel to what danger it had been exposed, but for the sudden 
arrival of the news of a general cessation of hostilities. The battle of 
Blumenau, as it was called, and which presented the singular character 
of a battle that remained unfinished, was the last action in the Prusso- 
Austrian war; for, the next morning, the Emperor Francis Joseph an- 
nounced that he accepted the bases of peace proposed by Prussia; the 
preliminaries were signed on the 26th of July, and a definite armistice 
was concluded at Nikolsburg for four weeks, by which time the adhesion 
of Victor Emmanuel could also be obtained. On the 29th of July the 
King of Prussia left Nikolsburg for Berlin, by way of Prague, having in 
the brief space of four weeks so broken the power of resistance of 
Austria, as to be able to dictate his own terms of peace to all his adver- 
saries, and to carry out, in a manner which he could scarcely have ex- 
pected beforehand, the plans which he had formed for the extension of 
the power of Prussia and the reorganisation of Germany. 
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THE WEAVER OF BETHNAL-GREEN. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


THE weaver in his small, close room— 
Want, misery, squalor, mark the spot; 
Oh, pale, starved man! Oh, den of gloom! 

Poor son of the good Huguenot !* 
The whirring loom he plies, 
The rapid shuttle flies ; 
Waste not an instant—look not round— 
What captive closer chained or bound ? 


Hungry, he eats the coarse brown bread, 
E’en while he works, the time to save; 
But famished dear ones must be fed; 
Oh, heart most resolute, most brave, 
To struggle with distress, 
With ills that on him press, 
To work from morn to midnight’s chime, 
And starve, ere bow his soul to crime !f 


The shuttle speeds, the fingers play, 

The costly silk beneath Fim glowing ; 
*Twill deck proud Beauty’s form one day, 
At ball or court its richness showing. 
The bony hands are flying, 

The secret heart is sighing ; 

She'll boast her many conquests won, 

Made gay by poor starvation’s son. 


A little mournful face is near ; 
Thoughtful she looks beyond her age ; 
No joyous prattle meets the ear— * 
Duties that woman-child engage : 
She works long hours, long hours ; 
No curls, in flaxen showers, 
Fall on her neck; her hair is shorn— 
*Twould hinder work were tresses worn. 


Four years, not springs, that child has seen,t 
For here they never mention spring ; 
Trees, daisies, streamlets, herbage green, 
Their names to her no meaning bring: 
Her world this dingy room, 
That street of dirt and gloom ; 
God’s brighter world, ’neath azure skies, 
Never unfolded to her eyes. 





* It is well known that many of the weavers of Bethnal-green are descendants 
of those Huguenots who fied to England shortly after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; thus, for nearly three centuries, in this crowded district, have these 
French artisans exercised their peculiar art. 

¢ The Rev. Isaac Taylor, Incumbent of St. Matthias, Bethnal-green, has re- 
cently given a fearful and touching picture of the poverty and misery endured by 
these honest and self-reliant weavers, owing to the present very low rate of wages. 

t The children here commonly begin to work at three years of age, their em- 
ployment, for the most part, being that of making lucifer-match boxes; the pit- 
tance earned seldom exceeds one halfpenny for the manufacture of thirty boxes. 
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No dimpled hand, no peachy cheek, 
But worn, and thin, and sickly white ; 
Children the healthful fields should seek, 
Their tongues all glee, their eyes all light. 
But in her face is sadness, 
Her eye ne’er flashes gladness ; 
She does not play as children play— 
Work, work, has chased all sport away. 


She toils, but sobs not; she is keeping 
Her sorrows in her little breast ; 
Labour allows no time for weeping, 
They must not think, they must not rest : 
So still the treadle goes, 
The shuttle swift he throws; 
Whirr—whirr, in that small wretched room, 
Scant food—foul air—a living tomb. 


But see, the wearied child now lingers, 
Confused and dim each object grows ; 
She bends—starts—stays her meagre fingers, 
At length her eyes’ pale violets close ; 
And now, some dream beguiling, 
Her young wreathed lips are smiling ; 
Her fancy with some angel flies 
From these dark walls to paradise. 


Yes, be it fancy, be it true, 
A moment, on heaven’s crystal shore, 
She’s with the angels, happy too, 
Labour and hunger felt no more: 
Such spirit, who shall say, 
May not be caught away ? 
Child-souls so like to angels are, 
As rose to rose—as star to star. 


* ‘The father turns to her his gaze, 
Thus wearied, dreaming ’mid the dim ; 
He pauses now, though rare he stays 
The labour which is life to him: 
Ah! seldom smiles shed brightness 
On that small face of whiteness ; 
The poor man charmed and lost appears, 
Stoops, kisses her, and yields to tears. 


But tears will earn not bread; he plies 
Again the swift and clattering loom ; 
The child hath left bright paradise, 
To work once more in that dark room: 
The gaunt, worn form is bending 
At tasks which seem unending, 
And little hands toil out the day, 
To keep starvation’s fiend away. 
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THE DEEPDALE MYSTERY. 
A NOVEL. 


By M. Suturvan. 
PART THE THIRD. 


I, 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


DeeErpDaALe is pleasantly situated in the south of Derbyshire, with Dale 
Wood on one side, untouched as yet by the ruthless hand of civilisation; 
radiant in spring, with its robing of tender green and its carpet of blue- 
bells and primroses, beautiful in summer, with its depths of sylvan shade, 
and wonderful with changing tints in the Grand Transformation Scene of 
autumn. In the adjacent plain there stands a splendid Gothic arch, sole 
relic of the once-famous abbey, which was beautiful in its day as the 
vision of tower and turret beheld by the eyes of the beloved disciple. 
Through the midst of Deepdale there runs a small fishing-stream, a 
tributary of the Derwent, not more than twenty feet wide in any part, 
but of such varied beauty that the tourist may well be content to sit be- 
side it during the summer months, and to let its changing aspects sink 
down into his memory. The water is singularly clear, and it flows in 
fairy ripples or wavelets over a bed of shingle and water-weed, so that 
you sometimes look down on an inlaid flooring of tinted pebble, and 
sometimes on miniature forests and bowers of softest green. Lights and 
shadows are there of which the upper world knows nothing ; in parts the 
sunshine seems to melt into the water, and the water to be liquid sun- 
shine ; and then, again, there are hollows filled with blackest shade, inky 
pools where the long undulating braids of water-weed are lost to sight 
even at mid-day. ‘There is a rather old and quaint paraphrase on the 
Twenty-third Psalm, written before the tide of milk-and-water psalmody 
had set in, and usually sung to a tone that echoes the poet’s sentiment, 
as song-tunes should do. Any one familiar with those verses could 
scarcely walk beside the little stream without recalling some of them, for 
it repeats to the eye the same pictures of cool repose that the verses 
whisper to the ear. 

To the west of two long avenues of chesnuts-trees, a hundred feet or 
so from the stream, there stood a large and irregularly built house, with 
an oval lawn before it, and trim gardens on either side, that had been 
lately taken on lease by Mr. Renshaw, many years of whose life had been 
spent in Australia. He was the senior trustee of Grace Meadows Ashton, 
and he and his wife had not been long settled in their English home 
when they invited Grace Meadows and her cousins to visit them at 
Deepdale. , 

“T wonder what Grace will be like?” Mrs. Renshaw was saying on 
the afternoon of the day when the young people were expected, She 
was fat and rosy, and good natured ; she wore ample caps, with a great 
deal of ribbon stuck about them, and she was seldom silent when she had 
an opportunity of talking. 

“ She promised to be fair and rather pretty,” Mr. Renshaw answered. 
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“ Don’t you remember that we used to think her a little like what our 
Ellen would have been, if she had lived beyond babyhood, and to be fond 
of her on that account?” 

Yes, his wife must have recollected that, for she made no reply—an 
unusual circumstance with her. 

“ We must remember that they call her Grace Meadows,” Mr. Ren- 
shaw went on; “ the other one is Grace too.”’ 

“T suppose our Grace has a much larger fortune than the English 
Grace can possibly have ?” 

“ Oh dear, yes. Ashton was not able to leave much, I understand, but 
Grace Meadows is a great heiress; her mother had a very nice property 
that was left to her by a distant relation, and although she had this, her 
father, old Mr. Meadows, left her the whole of his fortune, to the exclu- 
sion of his other child, and yet the other was his only son.” 

“ What a shame!” Mrs. Renshaw exclaimed. “ The son had offended 
him, I know, but I forget how.” 

“‘ He offended him twice over—by his choice of a profession and of a 
wife. Once would have been enough, for the old gentleman was a regular 
despot, and he left all his money to his daughter, Grace Meadows’ mother, 
and not a farthing to his son. Both son and daughter are dead now.” 

“Yes, and the daughter’s daughter gets it all. Did the son leave any 
children?” 

“Only one, a boy. He is, of course, Grace Meadows’ cousin, but I 
don’t think he has any acquaintance with her; he might naturally feel a 
little sore at the injustice done to his father, especially if he happens to 
be poor, which is probably the case. They managed to send him to 
Cambridge, though, and he holds a curacy somewhere in England.” 

“‘His name is Meadows, of course?” 

“Yes, Josiah Meadows, after his father.” 

“ Josiah, what an ugly name! And do tell me about Grace’s fortune 
(I shail never remember to call her Grace Meadows). Will it be iu her 
own hands as soon as she is twenty-one ?” 

“Yes, unless she should marry first. Whenever she marries, the inte- 
rest will be payable to her husband, and the principal will be settled on 
her children. If she should die, leaving a husband and no children, the 
property will belong absolutely to her husband.” - 

* And poor Josiah will get none of it, whatever happens.” 

“T hope not,” Mr. Renshaw answered, “ because I hope she will live 
to enjoy it herself. There is a clause in the will of old Mr. Meadows 
which makes provision for the event of Grace Meadows dying unmarried 
and under age; in that case her entire property is to revert to Josiah.” 

“ What, both fortunes ?” 

“ Yes, for he would be the heir-at-law to the one, and the other, as I 
tell you, is to revert to him if anything should happen to Grace Meadows 
while she is single and a minor—an event of which I should hope there 
is no probability at all.” 

“No, she is nineteen now, and a fine healthy girl, or at least Mrs. 
Ashton says so. But what an unjust arrangement, to be sure! It 
would have been so much better to have given that poor Josiah just @ 
little to live on comfortably, than to tantalise him with the possibility of 
great wealth that is not in the least likely to come to him.” 
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“Far better. Wills are the most whimsical and inconsistent things in 
the world,” Mr. Renshaw answered. Ys 

“She will be able to make a will herself when she is twenty-one, I 
suppose ?” : 

‘“‘ Yes, if she should be ufimarried when that time comes. There is 
John, looking for you in the garden.” 

Mrs. Renshaw went out through glass folding-doors into the garden ; 
the doors opened upon a grass-plot, very smooth and velvety, called the 
side-lawn, and planted out with’ whimsically-shaped beds of flowers. 
There was a large clump of evergreens with a garden-seat beneath it, a 
favourite resort of hers, and there her son was looking for her. He was 
about four or five-and-twenty, tall, and with a kindly expression of face 
that he might have inherited both from his father and his mother. He 
handed her an open note. 

*‘ The carriage will be ready in ten minutes, mother. You had better 
put on your bonnet now, if you want to meet the six o’clock down train. 
And look there; is it not provoking that Burford should ask me toa 
dance this evening of all others? Their house is the pleasantest in 
Derby for that kind of thing.” 

“ What a very short notice,” Mrs. Renshaw observed, looking at the 

note. 
“Ah, you don’t know their ways. They have friends staying at the 
_ house, and most likely they have got up the party in a few hours—a 
kind of impromptu, you know—but it will be pleasanter than any formal 
evening party could possibly be.”* 

“ Well, I am sorry it is to be to-night,” she replied. 

“My dear mother, I never once thought of going. Of course it 
would seem rude to the Ashtons if I were to leave home the first even- 
ing that they are here; I will scribble a line of apology while you put 
your bonnet on, and you can leave it at the Burfords’ house, on your way 
to Derby station.”’ 

Which Mrs. Renshaw agreed to do, and did. 

Punctually at six o’clock her carriage was standing before the entrance 
to the station, and as she leaned from the window she could hear a train 
puffing on the line; the door opened, and passengers began to emerge, 
showing that a train had just stopped there. “I thought the six train 
was not due till twelve minutes past,” she said, talking to herself for 
want of some one else to talk to. She called to her footman, and desired 
him to go into the station and to inquire whether this was the six o’clock 
down train. 

Now it happened that the footman belonged to that large and respect- 
able class of servants who go through life with one conscientious aim and 
endeavour, that of saving themselves as much trouble as possible, so he 
asked the question of the first man he met, instead of looking about for a 
railway official. The man was in a hurry, but he made some reply, 
which the footman took for yes, and so he went back to the carriage and 
announced that the train now in was the six o’clock down. Mrs. Ren- 
shaw accordingly scrutinised the passengers, who were all obliged to pass 
near her carriage, but saw none that could possibly be taken for her ex- 
pected guests. She concluded, therefore, that the Ashtons had missed 
their train, and could not be expected until the next day. 
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“ T am so t you declined the invitation,” she said to her son, 
on her ied, Came you would have liked to accept it, and, after all, 
there is nothing to keep you at home.” 

*“ No; and I think I will go to the dance in spite of my refusal,” he 
—- “The Burfords are not in the l@gst formal people, and I can 
tell them how it happened, and that our own friends missed their train 
and cannot come till to-morrow. A dance is not like a dinner-party, 
where an exact number of people are invited.” 

“ No, I think you might go,’ Mrs. Renshaw concluded, “ and explain 
when you get there.” And he presently set out for his friend’s house, 
with the full belief and understanding that the Ashtons could not reach 
Derby until the following day. 

*«‘ At last !’’ Grace Meadows exclaimed, as they entered the large and 
handsome station at Derby. 

No one was there to meet them, and the night was drawing on. So 
now, what was to be done? Were the travellers to proceed at once to 
their destination, or to make trial of the “‘ good accommodation”’ offered 
by the railway hotel? The matter was briefly discussed; Robert “ didn’t 
care a hang,” the twin voted in favour of the railway hotel, and Grace 
Meadows was anxious to push on to Deepdale without delay. Finally, 
it was decided that a fly should be engaged, and that they should thus 
complete their journey, and sleep at their friend’s house. 

But the horse, like Scott’s minstrel, was infirm and old; there were 
delays on whicf they had not calculated, and it was near midnight before 
they arrived at the Renshaws’ house, where all was dark and silent, the 
inmates having evidently gone to bed. A long course of ringing at last 
resulted in the appearance of a man-servant, who unbarred and unbolted 
the gates, showed them the door by which they were to be admitted to 
the house, and abruptly disappeared. Then, after a similar process of 
unbolting, the door was opened, and they found themselves in an entrance- 
hall, with a staircase before them, and doors on either side. Down those 
stairs, in a state of hospitable fussiness, came a short and stout old lady, 
dressed in a rich satin gown, whereof only two or three hooks were 
fastened, allowing a quantity of white under-garment to protrude here 
and there. This was Mrs. Renshaw. 

“ Dear, dear, what must you think of us for going to bed?’ she 
began, pufling and blowing between her sentences with a sound not un- 
like the snorting of the distressed engine. “ We'd given you up for the 
night, as you didn’t come by the six train, and now the kitchen fire is 
sure to be out; but just step in here, and I'll soon make you comfort- 
able.”’ And she threw open the door of a cozy-looking room, with deep 
old-fashioned window-seats and furniture, that looked at once decidedly 
new and coquettishly old. (‘We had it furnished in the antic style,” 
Mrs. Renshaw usually explained to visitors.) 

Robert remained awkwardly standing on the door mat, while the two 
girls explained matters to their hostess, and begged her to allow them to 
go up to their rooms without giving any further trouble, as they had 
dined and taken a cup of tea at the station. But to this Mrs. Renshaw 
would by no means consent ; if they would not have a fire lighted, at all 
events they would take a little supper, just a bit of fowl and a glass of 
wine—the man could manage that for them if they would rather not 
have a maid called up—and a fruit tart, to be sure; young people 
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always liked sweets, or did when she was a girl; and so the old 
lady ~babiian os = = 

To satisfy her to take some supper, but they proceeded 
with their ee as hastily as possible, inaminaistbeh they nat keepi 
her out of bed at an unusual hour. Meanwhile, her torrent of small-tall 
flowed evenly on, so that Robert’s sullen silence passed unnoticed. 

‘* And so you had an accident! What a providence that you escaped 
unhurt. I never had a great opinion of those railway trains. And how 
very much you are alike; but I should have known Grace anywhere— 
Grace M , 1 ought to now. What a pretty little girl you were 
in Australia, and how fon of ou we were! a : cnaiieden of this 
fowl, Mr. Robert. Dear, dear, one anxious I should have been if I had 
known that anything was the matter with the train.” 

Just then a tap at the door was followed by the appearance of a maid- 
servant, who told Mrs. Renshaw that, having heard the fly drive to the 
door, she had got up to see if she could be of any use. The two girls 
now begged Mrs. Renshaw to retire to rest, assuring her that in a very 
few minutes they would be in their rooms, which the servant would show 
them, and the good old lady soon afterwards consented, after having 
kissed them both, and heartily shaken hands with Robert. 

“‘ Are our rooms near together ?”’ the twin asked, when Mrs. Renshaw 
had finally talked herself up-stairs. 

“‘ My mistress said that the two young ladies’ rooms were to be near 
together, miss—they open into each other—but Mr. Robert’s room is 
quite at the other side of the house,” the servant answered. 

They hastily finished their supper, and said good night to Robert, 
‘leaving him still at the table, from whence he was to be shown to his 
room by the man who had waited,on them ; they were then led up the 
stairs on which Mrs. Renshaw had first ap along a passage, and 
up another and longer flight of stairs, into a large and eomfortable- 
looking bedroom, which opened into another, also comfortable-looking, 
but not so large. 

‘‘ My mistress said you would each choose which of the two rooms you 
liked best,” the servant observed, “ and as this side of the house is rather 
lonesome, you could keep the door open between. The boxes will be 
brought up-stairs the first thing in the morning; but perhaps you will 
want some things out of them to-night ?”’ 

The girls told her that all immediate necessaries were contained in the 
travelling-bags they carried in their hands, which she proceeded to un- 
pack ; and presently she left them, and once more silence and darkness 
settled down upon the house.” | 

But not for long. 

In relating the succeeding events of that night, we must follow the 
experiences of Robert, who deliberately finished his supper, and emptied 
a bottle of wine after his sister and cousin had left him. But Robert 
was particularly well seasoned to indulgences of that kind, and was per- 
fectly sober when he followed the footman to a room on the opposite side 
of the house to those allotted to the two girls. He went to bed, and to 
sleep, and was roused by a sudden cry of alarm, after which, a fairly 
awake, he perceived a strong red light reflected upon the two windows of 
his room, and was at once aware that there must be a fire in his imme- 
diate vicinity. He rose at once, and opened his door, but the stairs on 
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which it looked were dark and silent; still he heard, as in the distance, a 
confused mingling of voices, and now and then a cry of distress. As he 

ived that there would be no difficulty in leaving the house, should 
fe be so inclined, by a door at the bottom of the flight of stairs down 
which he had just looked, he returned to his room, and took a survey of 
the night from one of the windows. He found that on the opposite side 
of the house, which was partly hidden from his sight by an angle of the 
building, there was a red and lurid mass of flame, so he was quite sure 
that one portion of the building must be on fire. He began to dress 
with as little delay as possible, and was making his way down the stairs, 
when he suddenly encountered the servant who had shown him to his 
room. 

“T was coming to wake you, sir,” the man began; “this wing of the 
house is safe now, but we don’t know how soon it may catch fire. Mr. 
John Renshaw has been gone a long time for the engines, and every 
minute seems like an hour till they get here.” 

“ How did the fire happen?” Robert asked. 

“ Well, sir, nobody knows, exactly; but it’s most likely that some of 
the servants was woke up with hearing the company arrive so late, and 
they lighted candles and listened a bit, and perhaps found they wasn’t 
wanted, and went off to sleep again, leaving the candles lighted, and no 
proper care took of them. That seems little enough cause for a great 
fire like this; but I found a lighted candle myself stuck right against 
the wall leading from the housekeeper’s rooms, and the wall is nothing 
but canvas papered over.” 

Talking thus, the man led the way into the open air, and presently 
Robert found himself in the stable-yard, looking up to a dark mass of 
building, one-fourth of which was wrapped in wreaths of curling smoke, 
through which long tongues of fire flickered from time to time, and then 
burst out triumphantly. Cold and callous as he was, Robert’s first 
thought was for his sister and his cousin. 

“Where are the Miss Ashtons’ rooms ?” he asked. 

“ Right in the burning wing, sir ; but the young ladies are safe enough, 
for as soon as ever master knew of it, he and the gardener went up the 
west staircase to their rooms, and got them safely out; so the upper 
housemaid told me, and there she is, sir.” And he pointed to a group 
of figures in the court-yard, only separated from them by a wicket-gate. 

“Where are the Miss Ashtons?’’ Robert asked, eagerly. 

One of the women as eagerly replied : 

“Safe, please God, sir. The fire broke out right under their rooms, 
but master and the gardener brought them down over the roof of the 
laundry. Oh, look there !” 

It was a volume of flame that burst at the same moment from two 
upper windows in the west wing; the court-yard was lighted by 
strange and supernatural-looking glare, the dogs howled dismally, and 
the faces of the spectators looked ghastly to each other. 'Where—where 
were the engines? Not far off, for a distant rumble on the high road 
had increased to a strong steady rattle, through which the feet of the 
galloping horses could be heard plainly. The stable gates were thrown 

m. Robert heard on every side exclamations of thankfulness that 

was plenty of water at hand, and then he heard some one giving 
orders in the tone of one accustomed to be obeyed. A cloud of smoke 
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swept down upon him, but not before he had made his way to the spot 
on which Mr. Renshaw was standing. 

** Where are the Miss Ashtons?” he asked again. 

A cheery voice answered him: 

“In Parkins’ cottage, quite safe, thank God, but stunned and frightened, 
and no wonder. We thought of them first, and Parkins and I got them 
down over the roof of the laundry; my wife is with them now. It’s a 

uestion of property, not of life. That’s right, work away. Give me 
hold of that carpet, will you?” 

And now the. hose was raised and adjusted. There was no want of 
water, but it seemed to the spectators to have very little power over the 
flames ; and one voice after another declared that the east wing would 
be saved, but that the west wing was doomed. It was a sight never to 
be forgotten. Robert was standing in the middle of the large stable- 
yard, not at all near the fire, and yet the heat was overpowering, and 
the windows of the stables and coach-house had flown into thousands of 
fragments long ago. Fortunately the night was very still, and the little 
wind that was stirring carried the smoke westward, over the kitchen 
garden, and away from the east side of the building, which the men were 
now almost iodo of saving. The day was just breaking, and the 
cool untroubled light made the scene on which it dawned look yet more 
wild and terrible. A black and smouldering heap of ruins marked the 
spot where the laundry and servants’ hall had stood, at the western 
extremity of the building, and far above it rose, black and gaunt, a 
ruined wall, with great gaps in the “brickwork, through which issued 
dense clouds of smoke, but no fire. Suddenly a column of the lead- 
coloured smoke, that the fireman dreads, rose straight up from the roof, 
at right angles with this wall, and-here: the irregularly-built house was 
only two stories high, so that it was more easy to control the fire. But 
before a full stream of water could be brought to bear upon that ominous 
mass of smoke, its tint had become lighter, lighter still, and a broad sheet 
of flame had burst through it, with a sound that prevailed even over the 
Babel of voices below. The cool grey sky looked red and angry over- 
head, the little vaporous clouds were dappled with crimson, red, and 
rose-colour ; and again a glare of strange light fell upon the court-yard 
and the park beyond it, and a mass of shadow that was still more strange 
slanted here and there across the scene. 

Robert was pushed towards the fire by the hasty movements of some 
persons near him ; he understood that fresh efforts were’ about to be 
made, but he heard nothing distinct or intelligible, only meaningless 
shouts and exclamations. Soon, but not soon enough, the engines were 
at work exactly over the spot where the fire had broken out with renewed 

vigour, and now a volume of water descended upon the sheet of fire. 
Then came the sound, utterly indescribable, but remembered for life by 
those who have once heard and seen the two great powers at war; yet 
a moment, and the whole building had disappeared in great white 
billows of steam, but almost at the same instant a fresh burst of flame 
unrolled itself high up above the roof, and a slight current of air carried it 
on for a moment, and gave it the appearance of a flag shaken out upon 
the wind. Down came the water again in a steady torrent, and this 
time a shower of burning splinters were whirled upward, and the smoke, 


black smoke now, rose up like the trunk of a gigantic tree, and spread 
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out into a dense black cloud overhead. Just a moment afterwards there 
was a rumbling noise, a shout, a scramble ; through the smoke that filled 
up eyes, and ears, and nostrils, some could catch a glimpse of a threaten- 
ing mass that toppled overhead ; there was plenty of room in the court- 
yard, but yet, as the spectators ran back to the farther extremity, some 
were pushed down and trampled upon, and Robert was among the 
number. They were only beginning to push and struggle when the 
crash came, and the high wall descended with a sound like the roar of 
cannon, followed by a rattling noise that lasted nearly a minute. It did 
not, however, fall upon the stable-yard, but upon the flaming rafters one 
story lower than the wall itself, the stronghold of the. fire, which it 
helped to smother, and finally to extinguish. The engines continued to 

lay upon the smouldering mass, and upon the uninjured portion of the 
building, but no immediate alarm from fire was felt by the more expe- 
rienced observers, though an unceasing watch was kept up for four days 
and nights. The falling wall had crushed out the fire. The east wing 
of the house was found to be much injured by water, and some parts of 
the masonry were thought to be unsafe, so that only about a third part 
of the house could for the present be considered habitable. 


Il. 


KNOWING THE WORST. 


WHEN once the crowd of servants and neighbours assembled in the 
stable-yard could see with their own eyes that they were safe, and that 
the wall had fallen, but not on them, or even in the direction of the place 
where they stood, they began to be ashamed of their panic-stricken 
retreat, and to hope that no one had been hurt in that selfish scramble 
for safety. Some who had been pushed down were already on their feet 
again, and others who had been trampled upon and really hurt were 
quickly assisted to rise. Only one was found to be insensible and in- 

able of moving, and that. one-was Robert Ashton, who had received 
injuries about the head and chest that deprived him for the time of sense 
and consciousness. One of the servants, without waiting for orders, set 
off in quest of the nearest doctor, and it was hastily suggested that he 
should be taken into the house, to one of the safest and least injured 
rooms, until help and assistance could be procured; a sofa, that had been 

out of the house with other furniture, was standing close at 
hand, and on this they quickly laid him, and proceeded to carry him thus 
round the house to the dining-room, which opened upon the lawn, and 
had just been pronounced by the firemen to be perfectly safe, at all 
events for the present. 

The movement, and the current of air which now blew upon his face, 
aroused Robert, whose injuries were by no means serious, and he became 
at first indistinctly aware of the murmur of voices, and gradually con- 
scious of the meaning of the words that he heard. 

_ “A bad job if he’s killed,” he heard some one say; “he’s just come 
in for it as if it was to be, for he only got here late last night.” 

“ Him and two young ladies, wasn’t it?” another asked; “are they 
safe, I wonder ?” By 

.“‘ Oh yes, safe enough ; but they do say as the under-housemaid is 
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Mr. Renshaw, who had been helping to drag away a carpet, now called 
out : 

“ Why, what have you got there? Somebody hurt, el?” 

The men put down the sofa. 

“There was a bit of a scramble over our way when the wall fell, sir, 
and the young gentleman that come here last night got pushed over. 
We a he’s not much hurt, sir.” 

“ , where were you?” 

“In the stable-yard, sir.”’ 

“Near the great gates?” 

“ Not far off of ’em, sir.”’ 

“Why, you were safe enough; the wall couldn’t have reached nearly 
so far, even if it had fallen in that direction.”’ 

“No, sir, no more it couldn’t when you come to think of it ; but there 
wasn't time to measure distances just then.”’ 

“Well, has anybody gone fora doctor? That’s right, I hope he’s only 
stunned ; I was just thinking how lucky it was that we only three 
visitors in the house, and that they were safe.” 

“ Father, don’t be too sure about the Miss Ashtons,” said a voice close 
beside the last speaker. “ I am trying now to find out whether they are 
both safe.” 

“Safe? Didn't I carry one of them down myself, and Parkins the 
other, right over the roof of the laundry? When we got to the ground, 
I gave the one I was carrying to Parkins’ son, who was coming to hel 
us, and told him to see them both safe in the lodge, while I went to tell 
the missis it was all right. Of course they’re safe—every one is safe ; 
you haven’t heard of any one being missed, have you?”’ 

“1 did hear that the under-housemaid had not been seen, sir,” said 
one of the men. 7 

“ What, Martha Bligh! God bless my soul! Here, get some more 
pillows, and raise that lad’s head a little higher, while I go and inquire 
about her.” 

“She is safe, father,” repeated the same voice that had already 
spoken; ‘I saw her and e to her not five minutes ago.” 

“Safe, ah, to be sure she is, all safe. What a confounded time that 
doctor takes to come this little distance !” 

“ But you don’t ask me where I saw her,” pursued the former speaker; 
“it was at the lodge, where Parkins lives.” 

“ With your mother and the Miss Ashtons, then?” 

4 With soy maatheranbone'el tig Mies Ashtons.” 

“Waar?” 

“Did you see the faee of the girl you carried over the roof of the 

? ‘Tell me that.” 

‘‘No, how could I? It washard work to get to the passage outside 
their rooms. The rooms themselves must have been uninhabitable for 
some minutes before that. There they were on the matting, that was 
scorched and shrivelled beneath them, two white bundles, but they were 
alive. ‘They moved and gasped as we got out into the air,”’ 

“Yes, they were alive, but one of them was. Martha Bligh !” 

“‘ God bless my soul! Then the other-——” 

“ The other was Grace Meadows Ashton. My mother is crying over 
her at the lodge at this moment.”’ 
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“ And Miss Ashton? This young man’s sister ?”’ 

There was a pause; Robert’s eyes were closed, and he did not see the 
looks of consternation that passed from face to face. 

“I told my mother there might be some hope; she seemed to take 
the worst possible view of the matter, but the stables and outhouses are 
all full of people, I may find her safe among them.” 

“ My boy”—the cheery voice was low and quavering now—“ there was 
only one way of escape from those rooms; had she taken that, I must 
have found her, unless indeed *”” He was wondering whether Grace 
Ashton could have escaped before he had gone in search of the two 

irs. 
v It was not possible to get into even the first room ?”’ 

“Tt might have been possible—at all events, we would have tried, 
Parkins and I—but seeing the two girls in the passage we did not at- 
tempt it; we each sttatched up one, and I forced open the passage 
es and got out upon the roof of the laundry.” 

** Which way did you get to the passage ?” 

“ By the stairs, of course.” 

** And could you not go down the same way ?” 

‘We might have done so; the stairs were not on fire, but the smoke 
was blinding, suffocating, insupportable, and I made for the nearest way 
into the air. I hope—lI can’t believe—who’s this coming through the 
shrubbery ?” 

It proved to be the doctor approaching with one of the servants, who 
had set off in quest of him, when it was found that Robert had been 
injured in the retreat of the crowd. 

“Tam sorry for the occasion of our meeting,’’ he said to Mr. Ren- 
shaw, “ but matters might have been much worse than they are. I hear 
that there has been no loss of life, and that the fire is checked. Is this 
gentleman my patient ?” 

“ Yes, I—I trust there has been no loss of life,’ Mr. Renshaw re- 
peated, fervently. 

“Oh no,” the doctor answered, misunderstanding him; “he is alive, 
and, we will hope, not seriously hurt. Consciousness has returned, you 
see. Have you any brandy at hand ?” 

The remedy was soon procured, and in a few minutes Robert sat up, 
and declared that he had only been bruised and stunned, and that he felt 
able to walk about. ri 

‘“‘ There has been a shock to the system,” the doctor pronounced, “ and 
an injury just above the right temple, with others, probably, that you 
have not yet become aware of. I should advise you to lie down, at least 
for the present, and to attempt no exertion for some hours to come.” 

But Robert had reasons of his own for disregarding this advice ; he felt, 
too, that he had received no serious injury, and he persisted in getting 
up from the sofa and walking about the lawn. He asked for Mr. Ren- — 
shaw, who was nowhere to be seen, as he had hurried away after hearin 
the favourable opinion of the doctor; but a young man stepped forw 
and, in the voice to which Robert had y been listening, introduced 
himself as John Renshaw. 

“It’s a strange scene for us to meet in,” he said, looking round at 
the trampled flower-beds, the lawn strewed over with furniture, and the 
blackened, smoke-grimed faces on which the morning light now shone. 
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“Yes, very,” Robert assented ; “are my sister and my cousin safe ?” 

“We—we hope—but we fear,” John Renshaw answered. “ Look 
here, Ashton, I'll tell you all I know, and before many minutes are over 
we shall be certain one way or the other. I was at a dance last night, 
at a friend’s house in Derby; I got a lift a part of the way home, 
and I was just feeling for the latch-key of the side-door, as I turned the 
corner of the road, when all at once I saw a glare of fire coming from 
the window of the library, right under the Miss Ashtons’ rooms. You 
see, I thought that those rooms were empty, because my mother had been 
to meet the train that you should have come by, and had found that you 
could not come till to-morrow—to-day, I mean—at least, she told me so, 
but there must have been some horrible mistake, for the Miss Ashtons 
were in those rooms at that very time, and I, knowing nothing of this, ran 
to wake my father and mother and the servants, and then, feeling sure that 
all the lives were safe, I saddled a horse and galloped off to Derby for 
the engines. After I had got back, and while the fire was being checked, 
I heard that you and the Miss Ashtons had arrived late at night, and 
that my father and Parkins had saved the two young ladies, who were at 
the lodge, and that you were safe also. Then I heard that Martha, the 
under-housemaid, was missing, and on going to the lodge I found Martha 
there, with one of the Miss Ashtons and my mother.” 

‘“‘ Which one ?” 

“Your cousin, Miss Meadows Ashton.” 

“ Then my sister——” 

“Oh, we must hope, we must hope. How frightfully unlucky I was 
not to know that they were here!* See; here comes my father; he has 
been making inquiries in the outhouses, and everywhere.” 

But Robert, albeit not much given to observe expressions, knew at 
once from the look on Mr. Renshaw’s face that his inquiries had confirmed 
his fears. 

‘May I see my cousin ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ My dear boy—I can’t tell you—how shocked and distressed—at the 
doubt, you know, for we hope—we must hope, you know !” 

Thus breathless and incoherent was the good man, for the hope of 
which he spoke had died out of his own heart. 

“ You have not found my sister ?” : 

“ Not yet—not yet, you know,” with emphasis ; “ but we may—that 
is, we shall, of course, if she is anywhere about, and she must be; there 
were ways of escape ; she may be in a hundred places; she is sure to 
oe right. Oh dear, oh dear, poor young thing! poor fellow, poor 

ellow!”’ 

“T am very anxious to see my cousin,” Robert interrupted; 


“may I ?” 

s Better not—better not yet. She is in no state to see any one but 
the doctor; he is with her now.” 

“ But I must see her,” Robert persisted. ‘ Where is she ?” 

“In the lodge; you can see it down there, between the trees; but 
don’t go—at least, not yet.” 

But Robert was already on his way towards the little cottage, near the 
entrance into the shrubbery, that Mr. Renshaw had pointed out. 

“A terrible business; he bears it like a man,” John Renshaw ob- 
served, as they stood looking after him. 
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“‘ Awful, awful !’’ his father answered, in reply to his first words; “ | 
never felt anything like it, John, since my first child was taken from me 
out there’—indicating Australia by a movement of his head—“ never, 
To think that she should have left her home well and strong only 

esterday, full of life and spirits, and come to my house to die that 
rendful death! For I know what it is, John; I felt it myself when the 
smoke got hold of me up there.” 

“ You don’t think there’s any hope?” 

“] fear not. You say you saw Martha at the lodge ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How was she? Able to talk ?” 

“Yes ; she was wrapped in blankets, and talking to Mrs. Parkins, who 
was getting her some tea. My mother was in the inside room with Miss 
Ashton, who was very ill, they said. She had found out in some way 
that her cousin was supposed to be lost.” 

“Poor thing! Poor thing!” 

“Yes. After all, it is worse for the survivor: the actual suffering 
would be brief.” 

“Oh, you don’t know ; you weren’t in it as I was. But I want to see 
Martha, and to hear her account, if she is well etiough to give it, and then 
we shall feel more certain about the fate of that poor girl.” 

And they followed Robert, who was by this time at the door of the 
lodge. The doctor was coming out, and they met upon the threshold. 

“Tam sorry that you will not take my advice,” he said, gravely, to 
Robert ; “‘it would be better for you to try to sleep for a while—for 
many reasons. Let me, at all events, dissuade you from going in here.” 
For * did not know that Robert had been made acquainted with the 
terrible doubt that was fast growing into a certainty. 

“I must goin. I must see my cousin directly.” 

His cousin. As he only mentioned her, he perhaps knew that his sister 
was missing. 

“ Are you aware——,” the doctor began, gently, before he allowed 
him to go in. 

*‘] know that my sister is dead. Make room for me to pass, if you 

lease.” 
: This time the doctor allowed him to pass at once, and observed to Mr. 
Renshaw and his son, whom he met in another minute: 

“ A very singular young man, that; devoid of the natural sympathies, 
one would say.” € 

“Oh no, don’t judge him so,” Mr. Renshaw remonstrated. ‘ He can- 
not realise it yet; I can’t myself. How are your patients ?” 

The doctor thought that Robert realised it with remarkable distinctness. 

‘Miss Ashton is in great distress of mind,” he answered. ‘ She has 
sustained a dreadful shock, but I trust that with care and perfect quiet 
she will recover.” 

“ And Martha ?” 

“ Martha is getting well. There was nothing the matter with her ex- 
cept fright and want of air.” 

“ We want to see her, and to hear her aecount.”’ 

“She gives it very clearly, but I am sorry to say that it leaves no 
room for hope. Please not to make any noise that can be heard in the 
inner room.” And with this caution the doctor left them. 
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They tapped gently at the door, which was opened by Mrs, Renshaw, 


her eyes red and swollen with weeping. 

“I’ve been trying to comfort her, poor lamb,” she said. “ But what's 
the use? Only time can do it—time and submission to God's will—I 
aa that by myself. Not that I ever had to bear anything so bad as 

“Is Mr. Ashton with her now?” her husband asked. 

“ Yes, he forced his way in, and said that he must speak to her alone, 
and that I must go out till he called me. I was obliged to give way to him, 
although the doctor did say that she was to be kept as quiet as possible. 
He is her cousin, you know, almost like her brother, and we are but 
strangers to her, pm dear.” 

“Yes, you could not well prevent him from seeing her. It must be a 
fearful shock to them both. I want to speak to Martha, Ah! there she 
is. How do you feel now, Martha?” 

She was a pretty country girl, oddly dressed in some antiquated 
garments of Mrs. Parkins’ providing, and wearing also a blanket, shawl- 
wise 


“Quite well now, thank you, sir. And thank you, sir, a thousand times 
for getting me out of that dreadful place.” 

She shuddered visibly at the recollection. 

‘**T am thankful for your escape. And now tell me the exact particulars 
of it, and how you came to be in that part of the house.” 

“‘T went to bed at half-past ten, sir. I sleep in the little room over 
the pantry, quite away from where the fire was, and I was woke out of 
my sleep by the unbolting and ye 3W a of the hall door when the com- 
pany came in the middle of the night. I got up because I thought that 
some one would be wanted to wait on the ladies, and show them to their 
rooms. Missis was with them when I came down-stairs, but before long 
they persuaded her to go back to bed, and then they made t haste to 
finish their supper and go up-stairs themselves. 1 went with them and 
showed them their rooms, leaving the gentleman that came with them 
still at the supper-table. They wanted no waiting on; they could 
manage for themselves, they said, and all the things that they wanted 
for the night were in their travelling-bags, so their boxes could sta 
down-stairs till the morning. I wished them good night, and went 
down again. As I passed the other servants’ rooms, I saw that some of 
them had lighted candles, and some were awake, and others were only 
half awake. I called to them that I had done all that was wanted, and 
that they could go to sleep again, and then I went to bed myself. I was 
woke up by the cook, who told me that their side of the house was on 
fire, and that the smoke was rolling through. She was in a dreadful 
fright, and could hardly speak plain, but I think she said that Mr. John 
had found out the fire, and ‘had gone for the engines. I ran out on the 
landing, but it was all dark. I pushed open the lobby door, and a burst 
of smoke came right in my face and took my breath away. I thought of 
the young ladies the first thing, and I called to some of the servants that 
I heard in the hall, but they were all talking together, and making such 
a noise that they did not heed me. I ran round to the other door of the 
Isbby, and I found that the smoke was not near so bad that side, so I 
went in, and up the stairs leading to the young ladies’ rooms, calling to 
them as I went. About half way up, a great roll of smoke came pour- 
2E2 
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ing down, and I went on my knees and wrapped my face in my night- 
gown. Even then it choked me, but the moment the worst was over I 
struggled up the rest of the stairs, and to the door of the outside room. 
The floor of the passage burnt my feet, though I had slipped on my 
shoes, the door was shut, and the smoke was coming out on the stairs 
through a hole in the wall high up. I held my breath and tried the 
door ; it opened, and the smoke that came out drove me with it against 
the passage wall. The wall was hot, sir, like the side of an oven. After 
that I well remember making a rush into the room, only the first room, 
sir—the second was impossible—and the first thing I came to was the 
bed, which stood near the door, and one of the young ladies was in it. I 
can remember thinking by the feel that I had got hold of a corpse, but 
still I dragged it out with me into the passage, and then I only re- 
member a dreadful struggle for breath, and a noise in my ears like the 
roaring of the sea, and nothing more till the air was blowing in m 
face, and I heard you say, ‘ This one is alive, at any rate;’ and then 
Parkins said something about his one being dead, he was afraid, but 
the next minute he said she was alive too. Then some one took 
me from you—Parkins’ son it was, sir—and carried me in here.” 

: “ Have you seen the Miss Ashton who was saved, since you have been 

ere?”’ 

“‘ Yes, sir, it is Miss Meadows Ashton.” 

“ And the other young lady ?” 

Martha shook her head. 

“She was sleeping in the inside room, sir, just over where the fire 
must have begun. Miss Meadows Ashton says she had no sense or 
feeling of any kind, from the time she went to sleep till Parkins was 
throwing water in her face out in the garden; then she woke up, feelin 
ill and suffocated. They were tired out with their journey, sir, and wi 
being up late, and the smoke came when they were asleep, and took 
away their senses.” 

“ Yes, it must have been so. It is dreadful to think of. That horrible 
smoke! You did your best, Martha, like a brave girl as you were.” 

“It was a poor best, sir. I should have only lost my own life, in- 
stead of saving another, if it had not been for you and Parkins.” 

“He is staying too long in there with her,” Mrs. Renshaw anxiously 
observed. ‘“ Shall I call to him to come out ?” 

“No,” her husband decided; “ we know the worst now, and it is 
better to leave them alone. God help them both !” 


III. 


WHAT WAS THE PROMISE? 


Mrs. Parkins’ inner room was very small, and its only furniture con- 
sisted of a bed and a chair, the bedstead being one of those ingenious 
contrivances that turn into a fictitious chest of drawers in the daytime ; 
at present it was doing duty as a bed, and the little room was quite filled 
up. There was a narrow casement window that opened like a door, and 
this had been thrown open at first, to give as much air as possible to the 
half-suffocated patient who had been laid upon the bed, but as she re- 
vived she held up her hands to exclude the light. She awoke from a 
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that had well-nigh merged into death, only to gather, from the first 
words she heard, the knowledge of a dreadful blow that had fallen on her 
heart and life; her first eager questions had wrung the truth from un- 
willing lips, for Mrs. Renshaw had rightly judged that it would be cruel 
kindness to deceive her. She had herself understood that there could be 
no hope for Grace Ashton, when, on hurrying to the lodge where the 
two girls were said to have been taken, she found Martha Bligh, then 
rapidly recovering, and heard her account of the manner in which she 
had been saved. And as Grace Meadows received that dreadful know- 
ledge, she strove to rise and stand, with some idea that it might not be 
too late to do something for her cousin ; she did not know what, but she 
would, at least, get near the place, that horrible place that they had 
spoken of, where Grace—where poor Grace——— With some such inco- 
herent words she tried to open the door of the little room; but she was 
weak and giddy ; the sense of suffocation had not left her yet; her heart 
laboured strangely, and life seemed to die out of her trembling limbs— 
life that was paining and torturing her by its return. They laid her on 
the bed again, quite helpless, but acutely conscious of the horror that had 
befallen her; merciful insensibility would not return, for the dreadful 
nature of the shock that she had received kept her brain awake and 
active, and she held up her hands in mute protest against the quiet 
morning light, that was stealing in at the little window, just as if an 
ordinary day, with its round of duties and pleasures, were dawning upon 
the world. There was no blind to draw down, so Mrs. Parkins had im- 
provised a curtain with a shawl anc two steel forks. 

Robert had taken down this arrangement when he first went into the 
room ; he was determined, he said, to speak to his cousin by daylight and 
not in the dark, and he had been speaking to her for more than half an 
hour. She was lying very still, her hysterical sobs had ceased, and she 
was answering him quietly. 

“ And you promise—once for all, you promise?” This is what Robert 
was saying to her. 

She answered faintly, but quite distinctly, “‘ I promise.” 

*«‘ And I—I am sorry for seeming so rude and rough. I was worried, 
you know—horribly worried.” 

“It does not signify,” she answered. “ Nothing signifies now, ex- 
cept——Oh, Grace—poor Grace!” 

“‘ Yes, it is dreadful,” he answered. And then he added, “I must 
write to grandmamma the first thing. Don’t forget.” 

What was it that Grace Meadows must not forget ? 

“Will there be any inquiry ?” she asked, presently. 

‘“‘ What, an inquest? t should think not, from what I saw and heard; 
the destruction of those rooms appears to be complete, and I think that 
inquests are not held unless some remains are found.” 

“Oh don’t—pray don’t!” She shuddered from head to foot at the 
ideas called up - Li words, and then exclaimed, with a burst of pas- 
Same tears, ‘‘ And will there be no prayers? Not one word said over 

er?’’ 

Robert was an awkward comforter, but he tried his best. He was 
afraid that she would not be consoled if he suggested the possibility of a 
stray bone or two being found, and of the funeral service being read over 
that, so he only alate her that a tablet to the memory of poor Grace 
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could be placed in the church which she had usually ee And 
then he kissed her, and went out of the room, closing the door very softly 
after him. ; 
Only Mrs. Renshaw and Martha were in the little kitchen. 
‘“‘How does she seem now?” Mrs. Renshaw asked, almost in a 


po 
“Very poorly. But I suppose it’s only fright and bother. The doctor 
doesn’t think there’s anything else the matter, does he?” 

Mrs. Renshaw opened her round eyes till they were rounder still at 
hearing the sudden and terrible death of a sister spoken of as an occasion 
for “fright and bother.” 

“He hoped that she would recover with care and perfect quiet,” she 
answered, rather coldly. 

“ Yes, that is what I meant. You see, I think most of this one. I 
am dreadfully sorry and cut up about my sister, but this one is to be my 
wife.” 

“Ts it settled, then?” Mrs. Renshaw asked. “Is it an engage- 
ment ?” 

“ Yes, all is settled. It will be some time in the summer.” 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Renshaw, “I would congratulate you if I 
could, but I don’t feel as if I could ever say a cheering word to anybod 
again, not but what I wish you both all the happiness that can possibly 
remain for you in this world. I suppose the wedding can hardly take 
place this summer, now ?” 

“Why not?” asked Robert, coolly. .Then as her meaning dawned 
upon him, he said, “ Oh—will that make any difference?” 

Mrs. Renshaw inwardly stigmatised him as a brute. 

‘‘ Tt is a matter of taste,’’ was all she said. 

“ Just so,” Robert answered. “If it would do poor Grace any good 
to put it off, of course we would do so; but then, you see, it wouldn't; 
she is gone, and wedding or no wedding is all the same to her.”’ 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Renshaw assented. ‘And shall you go into fresh 
mourning ?”’ 

“Oh yes, of course we must. I have some new black clothes in one 
of my boxes; I wonder where they are.” 

“ Your luggage is safe,” she answered, “ but I was thinking that per- 
haps you would not consider it worth while to go into new mourning ; it 
would do your sister no good, you know.” * 

“‘ No,” said Robert, “not a bit.” And he strolled out into the shrub- 
bery. 

“ Well, of all the unfeeling brute beasts,” ejaculated Mrs. Renshaw, 
“T do think he is the most abominable! I can’t believe that that poor 
dear in there is going to marry him. I'll go and see how she is now.” 

She found Grace Meadows asleep; she was worn out with weeping, 
and she had not yet recovered from the effect of the deadly trance caused 
by the smoke. Mrs. Renshaw looked sorrowfully at the pale and tear- 
stained face, and softly replaced the shaw! over the window that the light 
might not disturb the sleeper; then she gently drew from her pocket 
Mrs. Ashton’s last letter, and compared its contents with the news that 
she had just heard. It was as she had thought; the letter gave no word 
or hint on the subject of an engagement between Robert Ashton and his 
cousii, bet only spoke of such a contingency as possible and desirable. 
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“They kept their engagement a secret from the old lady,” Mrs. Renshaw 
concluded. It did not occur to her to suppose that the said engagement 
could have been proposed and consented to that morning, just under the 
awful shadow of Death itself. In‘the mean time, Robert had rum 

out some writing-paper, and proceeded to write five letters. Four of them 
were exactly alike, although addressed to four different individuals; they 
merely informed the persons written to that a marriage had been a 
between the writer and Miss Meadows Ashton, the wealthy Australi 
heiress ; that the income from her property would belong unconditionally 
to her husband as soon as the marriage had taken place; and that the 
moneys owing to M. or N. should be paid immediately after the cere- 
mony. ‘The fifth letter was to Mrs. Ashton, and ran as follows: 


“Dear GRANDMAMMA,—We got to Deepdale very late last night, as 
the engine broke down and delayed the train, and I am very sorry to tell 
you that my sister lost her life in consequence of a fire that has con- 
sumed one wing of this house.. It was no one’s fault, I believe, or, if it 
was, the insurance people will find it out. Grace Meadows is very much 
cut up, but she has promised to be my wife ; I suppose it is the loss of 
os Grace that makes her feel the want of some one to take care of her. 

ither Mr. or Mrs. Renshaw will be sure to write to you to tell you all 
the sad particulars, and you had better see William Brooks yourself, and 
tell him about it before it gets into the newspapers. Do not think of 
coming here at present, but leave me to manage Grace Meadows; I can 
do it very well, as I think I havé proved. I do not mind telling you 
now, that I owe a precious deal more than you knew of ; but my debts 
will be only a drop in the ocean compared to Grace Meadows’ fortune. 
I am awfully sorry about Grace. 

‘* Your affectionate Grandson, 
“ Rosert AsHTon.” 


The composition of this letter took up a long time, and several were 
written and destroyed before Robert was satisfied. 

“‘T think that will do,” he said to himself, half doubtfully, as he con- 
cluded. 

Just at that moment the door opened, and Mr. Renshaw came into the 
room: with a letter in his hand. 

“« Ah,” he said, glancing at the table, “ you have been writing too, I 
see; but you have sent nothing to the post, have you?” 

‘“‘ No,” Robert answered; “ not yet.” 

“Because,” Mr. Renshaw continued, “I have written a few lines to 
Mrs. Ashton to say that there has been a fire, and that your poor sister 
has received very serious injuries, so serious that great doubts are enter- 
tained as to the possibility of her recovery, but that oe is being 
done that can be done, and that we will write again by the evening 

” 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t send anything of the kind,” Robert remon- 
strated. ‘She will be coming here most likely ; Brooks will, to a 
certainty.” 

* And who is Brooks ?” 
“A fellow that was engaged to poor Grace.”’ 
Mr. Renshaw covered his face with his hands. 
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“Engaged, was she? Worse and worse!” Presently he added: 
“Perhaps it will be better for them to come here ; upon the whole I 
think it will, because the journey will give them time to think and to 
fear ; they will be prepared for the worst by the time they get here.”’ 

“Tt won’t do, indeed it won't,” Robert earnestly interposed. 

“ Of course I shall do exactly as you wish,” said Mr. Renshaw. 

“Thank you. The best thing you can do is to write to grandmamma 
and tell her the whole truth ; she must know it sooner or later, and advise 
her not to be coming here just at present. She is fussy, and I know that 
Grace Meadows would rather have Mrs. Renshaw to look after her, 
though she does not say so.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Renshaw; and he destroyed the letter that he had 
written, and wrote another, which gave him the saddest hour’s work of 
any in his life. The words were these : 


“My pear Mrs. Asuton,—It is with a very heavy heart that I 
address you this morning; indeed I do not know how to find words in 
which to tell you of the great calamity which has befallen us. If you 
have read your grandson’s letter, you already know the dreadful truth, 
how, reaching this house at a late hour, when we had ceased to expect 
them, the two dear girls were taken to the rooms that had been prepared 
for them, under which, in the course of the night, a terrible fire broke 
out, and destroyed" that portion of the building. Believe, dear Mrs. 
Ashton, that we did what we could to save them both ; Robert was never 
in danger, and we snatched Grace Meadows out of the very jaws of 
death, uninjured, we trust, except by the shock that awaited her on her 
recovery. In time to come you will be able to hear all the particulars, 
how we trusted that we had saved both, and found, even in the very mo- 
ment of our rejoicing, that one had been taken from us; at present I 
know you can only try to realise and to bear the dreadful knowledge that 
Grace, the elder Grace, has been taken away in this sudden and terrible 
manner. Terrible to us rather than to her, for we trust and believe that 
she died without pain or consciousness. This is the only word of conso- 
lation that I find in this hour. Grace Meadows is recovering, and 
Robert seems to think that it will be better for you as well as for her that 
you should not meet for a little while longer ; when the first great shock 
is over, and we can speak of it calmly, I trust to see you here. I hear 
that she whom we have lost has been taken from a nearer and dearer love 
than even yours. May God help and comfort all who loved her, and 
send them consolation in His own good time. My wife is now in at- 
tendance upon Grace Meadows ; she unites, in grief and in sympathy 
for you, with 

“ Your sorrowing Friend, 


“J. RensHAW.” 


After the two letters had been posted, it was proposed that an inspec- 
tion of the building should be made, in order to ascertain the exact ex- 
tent of the damage, and Robert Ashton accompanied Mr. Renshaw and 
his son, and two officials connected with the insurance office in Derby, 
on this tour of investigation. He noticed that, wherever he went, 
people’s heads were turned in his direction, and that whispered words 
passed from one to another, and this made him feel uncomfortable, until 
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he remembered that the news of his sister’s death had spread rapidly 
among the workpeople who lived on the estate, and that he had there. 
fore become the centre of their interest and observation. The general 
opinion was, that he ‘bore up” remarkably well, and showed few traces 
of the shock that he had so recently sustained. 

There were two lawns, one in front of the house and one at the east 
side ; they stood now upon the front lawn, a large oval, with a broad 
carriage drive surrounding it, a trim and closely shaven expanse of green, 
on which no daisy dared to open its one yellow eye. There were two 
clumps of evergreens on the lawn, and a larch fir-tree of unusual height 
and beauty, grand in winter, when its gigantic boughs were bent and 
swayed by the driving wind that swept down from the Peak of Derby- 
shire, and lovely in summer, draped in its green fringes and deli- 
cate pink cones. But lawn and trees were alike covered with flakes of 
soot and grime, and one-third of the front of the house was gone, and in 
its place was a strangely unfamiliar vista of sky and trees, with a heap of 
smoulderjng ruins below. 

“The eastern end of the building seems to be all right, as far as 
one can tell from here,” one of the men observed. “ The centre is 
damaged, principally by water; the west end is gone. What rooms 
stood there, sir ?” , 

‘On the ground floor there was the kitchen, back kitchen, store-room, 
and plate-closet; above these there was the library in the front, and at 
the back there were the servants’ bedrooms; the three windows of the 
library were there (and Mr. Renshaw pointed with his stick), cor- 
responding with the three windows of the drawing-room that you see 
on the uninjured side; above the library were the two rooms occupied 
by the Miss Ashtons; the outer room had two windows, the inner 
only one.”’ 

They passed through a defaced and blackened door, that led from the 

en to the kitchen entrance; but here the ground was strewed with 
rickwork and rubbish, much of which was still heated, and it was with 
difficulty that they made their way into the stable-yard. One engine 
was planted there, and from time to time it played upon the ruins, that 
still sent up clouds of steam as the water descended upon them. The 
stable-yard was large, and was flanked on either side by outhouses, the 
exterior of which had been damaged by the excessive heat; windows had 
broken, and paint had peeled off, and those that stood nearest to the ruins 
had been almost as much injured by water as they could have been by 
fire, if it had spread to them. The back of the house presented the same 
strange gap, through which the elastic branches of the larch fir were to 
be seen, stirring and whispering in the wind. The eastern end of the 
building consisted of the dining-room on the ground floor, with the 
drawing-room over it, and bedrooms in the third story; and this portion 
of the house was scarely injured at all. The dining-room opened upon 
the side-lawn by means of glass doors, and most of the furniture 
been dragged out, and was now scattered about in confusion over the 
quaintly shaped flower-beds that diversified the side-lawn ; an easy-chair 
of ponderous dimensions stood in a bed of delicate heartsease, and the 
track of the great mahogany dining-table was strewn with dying 
blossoms. 
Inside the house, a number of rooms were pronounced to be perfectly 
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safe, and to these order was soon restored by the united exertion of 
servants and workpeople, and an inventory was taken of the furniture 
that had been destroyed, and estimates were drawn up of the probable 
cost of rebuilding and refurnishing. All this time, Mrs. Renshaw never 
left the little room in the lodge where Grace Meadows was still lying. 
At any other time she would have liked to furnish a list of the destroyed 
and damaged property ; from the ample resources of her own memory she 
could: have told the value of each article, and it would have been rather 
a comfort to her to have talked herself into resignation, as far as the 
actual money Joss and general inconvenience was concerned. But all 
the sympathies of her kindly nature were drawn out towards her patient, 
and nothing would have induced her to leave Grace Meadows on that 
first day of anguish and bereavement. | 

Shie-spoke to her but little; Grace Meadows had roused herself from 
the stupor of despairing grief to listen to what Robert Ashton had been 
so anxious to say to her, and to reply to him; but when that one effort 
had been made, she quickly relapsed into a kind of torpor, that was at 
one’ time sleep, and at another time a kind of semi-conscious state, in 
which the knowledge of her loss was vividly present to her mind, although 
other subjects were seen mistily through a veil of trouble, and she could 
scarcely have told whether she was at Deepdale or in\London. As the 
afternoon shadows began to lengthen, and the heat to diminish, her 

hysical powers revived in some degree, and she raised her head and 
cooked round the little room. A plump hand was quickly laid upon 
her own. 

“You feel a little“Better now, my dear,’’ Mrs. Renshaw asserted, 
encouragingly, “so I will leave you just a moment to get you something 
to eat and a glass of wine.” 

Grace Meadows watched her leave the room with a sad and perplexed 
expression, but by the time she returned her thoughts were clearer. 

“T know now,” she said, “you are Mrs. Renshaw. You have been 
sitting here a long while.” 

“Yes, all the morning.” 

Mrs. Renshaw was afraid to say more, or even to propose that the 
invalid should be taken into the house; she was half stifled in that hot 
little room, innocent of a chimney or of any substitute in the way of 
ventilation, but she feared to propose any change, or to say anything 
that might verge, even indirectly, on the subject that was uppermost in 
her thoughts. 

“All the morning!” Grace Meadows repeated, dreamily. “Then 
was it to-day or yesterday? Surely there has been a night between, 
has there not ?” 

“No, my love,” the old lady answered, gently; “you have been 
asleep, and it seemed like a night to you, I dare say.” 

Her voice failed and trembled, she was so very sorry for this poor 
young creature, now awaking to the full consciousness of an exceptional 
sorrow, not to be numbered among the afflictions with which God ordi- 
narily visits the children of men. 

‘“‘And is it really true?’ Grace Meadows asked, her eyes opening 
wide with a kind of desperate hope. “Is it all—guwite all—true ?” 

“ All, my poor lamb; and I—I can find no word of comfort to say to 
you; I wish I could.” 
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Grace Meadows did not reply ; she leaned back and closed her eyes 
for a while. Presently she said : 

“I can bear to talk about it. Tell me, please, whether. anything has 
been found ?” 

“No search has been made at present,” Mrs. Renshaw answered. 
“The ruins must get cool before the men can move them,” 

“Has grandmamma been written to ?” 

“Yes, and Mr. Brooks.” 

Grace Meadows repeated faintly, “ Mr. Brooks !” 

“Ts, not. that the name, my dear? The gentleman that. she was 
engage’ to; either a letter or a message was sent, to him this morning.” 

race Meadows covered. her face with her hands, and. rocked herself 
from side to side, as if seized by some new and sudden paroxysm of grief. 
Mrs. Renshaw imagined that she understood its cause, and began gently 
to speak to her of a sorrow that was even sorer than her own, But 
Grace Meadows did not heed her. 

“ Oh pray, pray let grandmamma be sent for,” she implored, “ before 
—before it goes any further.” 

Years afterwards Mrs. Renshaw remembered those words; at the time 
she thought that Grace Meadows was inclined to wander, and that she 
did not know what she was saying. 

“ Our first idea was to send for Mrs. Ashton,” she said, “and to tell 
her only part of the truth at first ; but your cousin decided that it would 
be better to tell her all, and not to send for her just at present.. Of 
course we were guided by his wishes, but if you feel that it would com- 
fort you to have Mrs. Ashton here, we will send a messenger for her this 
afternoon, from Derby.” 

Grace Meadows shook her head. 

“ Tt will be better to let it remain as Robert has arranged it,” she said, 
feebly. 
“y ould you like to see: him, dear ?”’ the old lady asked next. 

“ Yes, rather. I saw him this morning; at least, I suppose it was this 
morning, but it seems very long ago.” 

“He tells: me,” Mrs. Renshaw pursued, “ that you and he were to have 
been married before the end of the summer, but now I suppose it will be 

ut off.” 
er Yes, oh yes. I—I think my head is giddy again. Don’t let us tall 
of that, but tell me whether Mr. Renshaw has lost very much by the 
fire.’”’ . 

“ Not so very much. The furniture was not insured, but the house 
was, and the burnt part will be rebuilt without any expense to us.” 

“Part? Then is not the house burnt down?” 

“ Oh dear no; only the western end of it. We think that some of the 
servants must have got up when they heard you come in so late last night, 
and must carelessly have left a candle or candles in the library, which 
joined their rooms, and was just under yours. Now that the summer 
curtains are up, the least spark might cause a fire. Do you think, love, 
that you could bear to be moved to one of the uninjured rooms, it would 
be so very much cooler than this one?” 

Grace Meadows languidly answered that she did not mind, and good 
Mrs. Renshaw: bustled into the house to give the necessary orders. 
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THE VOICES OF THE DEAD, AND SONGS OF OTHER YEARS. 


A CUE FROM HEBER. 
By Francis Jacox. 


LikE many another stock quotation—notably, for instance, Shak. 

’s “One touch of nature’”—Heber’s familiar line, by dint of isola- 

tion from the context, has come to be wrested from its original import. 

Heber meant it of the voices of a past generation, to us unknown ; and 

the songs of years that belong to bygone centuries. Not the voices of 

our dead, yet dear; not the songs that thrilled our youth, still remem- 

bered with wistful affection ; but the voices and songs of a dim antiquity, 
revived to a vivid imagination by the survey of hallowed antiquities. 


. . » And Tadmor thus, and Syrian Balbec rose. 

. . « There oft the houseless Santon rests reclined, 
Strange shapes he views, and drinks with wond’ring ears 
The voices of the dead, and songs of other years.* 


But whenever the line is cited now-a-days, it is in reference to the 
voices and songs of our dead, and of our on years ; voices that once 
ke to our heart of hearts, and in memory and fancy do so still—songs 
t cheered or melted us in the olden times of which the echoes linger 
yet, in linked sweetness long drawn. And in this sense, the conven- 
tionally accepted meaning of Heber’s line, is it proposed to annotate or 
illustrate it in the present medley. 
To quote direct, between inverted commas, a whole line from another 
— in the body of one’s own poem, is not perhaps the highest art, though 
ordsworth and others of authcrity have sanctioned, by resorting to, 
the practice. But it may be effectively done at times; and Mr. W. 
Stewart Rose effectively wound up with Heber’s line his own episode on 
Scott’s visit to him at Gundimore. Walter Scott had been his guest 
there, and with him had walked and cruised and rode—wandered about 
the New Forest, threaded the Narrows of Hurst, explored the dockyards 
at Portsmouth. Foscolo, too, and Coleridge had paced the ribbed sea- 
sands with the same kind host. And now all were gone. 


Alone, such friends and comrades-I deplore, 

And peopled but with phantoms is the shore : 
Hence have I fled my haunted beach; yet so 
Would not alike a sylvan home forego. _ 
Though wakening fond regrets, its sere and yellow 
Leaves, and sweet inland murmur, serve to mellow 
And soothe the sobered sorrow they recal, 

When mantled in the faded garb of fall ;— 

But wind and wave—unlike the sighing sed 

And murmuring leaf—give grief a coarser olge : 
And in each — blast my fancy hears 

* The voices of the dead om songs of other years.” 





* Heber’s Palestine. t Gundimore. 
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Wordsworth never forgot the tone of Sir Walfer’s voice, when sadly 
quoting a stanza of Wordsworth’s own Yarrow lyrics, on the eve of 
quitting his native country for Campania’s shores. Together the two 
poets had stood, years before, in their prime of strength, on old Hel- 
vellyn’s brow, rejoicing, as if earth were free from sorrow, like the sky 
above their heads. Years followed years, and when, upon the eve of 


Scott’s ' ey 
——last going from Tweed-side, thought turned, 
Or by another’s sympathy was led, ” 
To this bright land, Hope was for him no friend, 
Knowledge no help ; Imagination sha 
No promise. Still, in more than ear-deep seats, 
Survives for me, and canuot but survive, 
The tone of voice which wedded borrowed words 
To sadness not their own, when, with faint smile 
Forced by intent to take from speech its edge, 
He said, “ When I am there, although ’tis fair, 
*T will be another Yarrow.”* 


An example, by the way, not merely of a poet conveying a quotation 
into his verses, but—what is noteworthily characteristic of Wordsworth— 
making that quotation from himself. 

Sir Walter Scott’s journal and letters show him to have had a quick 
ear for the voices of the dead. He somewhere says—in reference to a 
sudden revival of an old intimacy—that hardly touting makes the mind 
recoil so much upon itself as the being suddenly and strongly recalled to 
times long past, and that by the voice of one we have loved. And his 
keeniy sensitive, though robust and: healthy, nature was all alive to the 
sounds he heard in his mind’s ear, as was Hamlet to the sight he saw in 
his mind’s eye. It might be in a dream by night be heard the voice, or 
in a day-dream at sunny noontide: either way he heard it. One day 
he fell asleep in his chair, while working—over-working—at his Life of 
Napoleon ; and during those few minutes of slumber, he records, “ I 
heard, as I thought, my poor wife call me by the familiar name of fond- 
ness which she gave me. My recollections on waking were melancholy 
enough. These be 


The airy tongues that syllable men’s names. 


All, I believe, have some natural desire to consider these unusual im- 
pressions as bodements of good or evil to come. But, alas! this is a 
prejudice of our own conceit. They are the empty echoes of what is 
past, not the foreboding voice of things to come.”f A month later, when 
paring for a journey to London, and perhaps to Paris, about which 

e feels downhearted—the preparations recalling a thousand painful 
ideas of former happier journeys—he makes this entry again: “My 
wife’s seems to stand before me, and her voice is in my ears— 
‘Scott, do not go.’ It half frightens me. Strange throbbing at my 
heart, and a disposition to be sick. . . . Poor, poor Charlotte !”{ But 
the tender grace of a day that was dead would never come back to him: 
if he sighed the more, it was because he sighed in vain for the living 





* Wordsworth, Musings near Aquapendente. 
+ Diary of Sir Walter Scott, Sept. 12, 1826. 
t Ibid., Oct. 11. 
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fone that dead and gone form, for the living utterance of that un- 
voice. 


But 'O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice ‘that is still ! 


So writes Mr. Tennyson in one of the most pathetic and melodious— 
most musical, most melancholy—of his lyrics. And there is another 
witching melody of his, ong published among the latest of his miscel- 
laneous verses, which is in the key-note, the key :a minor, of our theme : 


All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walk’d with one I loved two-and-thirty years ago. 
All along the valley while I walk’d to-day, 

The two-and-thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all-along the valley, down thy rocky bed 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice.of the dead was a living voice to me.* 


A younger poet, whose lines betoken study of the laureate, though less 
so than of Mr. Browning and his gifted wife, has this.among other pas- 
sages quotable for the purpose : 


Then those that brood above the fallen sun, 

Or lean from lonely casements to the moon, 

Turn round and miss the touching of a hand: 

Then sad thoughts seem to be more sweet than gay ones: 
Then old song$ have a sound as pitiful 


As dead friends’ voices, sometimes heard in dreams. t 
And one of his lyrics begins : 


Thy voice across my spirit falls 
Like some spent sea-wind through dim halls 
Of oeean-kings, left bare and wide 
aa floors o’er which the seaweed crawls), 
yhere once, long since, in festal pride 
Some chief, who roved and ruled the tide, 
Among his brethren reign’d and died. 
When Villars, in one of Miss Lee’s Canterbury Tales, recals the scene 
of his Julia’s death-bed, “and all the dreadful ceremony of the last 


agonising farewell,” he is represented as groaning out.a thousand times 
the futile utinam, 


Oh that her voice, though low as then it seem’d, 
Could reach me now. 


But there was neither voice, nor any that answered, nor—to all seeming 
—any that regarded. 


In vain, sad Harp, the midnight air, 
Among thy chords doth sigh ; 

In vain it seeks an echo there 
Of voices long gone by.§ 





* In the Valley of Cauteretz. 

T Owen Meredith: Elayne le Blane. 
+ The Wife’s Tale: Julia. 

§ Moore, Irish Melodies. 
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Talfourd presents Adrastus vehemently moved by the living voice of 
hen. as so closely resembling and too vividly recalling that of his dead 
wife : 

——That tone! that tone! , 
Whence came it? from thy lips? It cannot be— 
The long-hush’d music of the only voice 
That ever spake unbought affection to me, 
And waked my soul to Wleasing !—O sweet hours 
Of golden joy, ye come! your glories break 
Through my pavilion’d spirit’s sable folds ! 
Roll ont! roll on !* 

A sort of parallel occurs in one of Sheridan Knowles’s earlier 
tragedies—in the sonith sllitoe the friends of Virginius seek to stir his 
benumbed senses, and recal him to himself, as he kneels beside the tyrant 
he has slain in the dungeon-cell. His brother-in-law Numitorius repeats 
again and again his name; but it is not until Icilius, dead Virginia’s 
affianced husband, takes up the call, that Virginius is roused : 


That voice—that voice—I know that voice ! 

_ It minds me of a voice was coupled with it, 
And made such music, once to hear it was 
Enough to make it ever after be 
Remembered.t 


Aytoun’s Blind Old Milton muses on his “bride of immortal beauty— 
ever dear!” despite of years, and woes, and waat, and pain, his soul 
yearns back towards her : 

I hear again thy voice, more silyer sweet 
Than fancied xt Soating in a dream, 
Possess my being. 

That Willow Song she had listened to in happier days, haunted Des- 
demona the night she was doomed to die. There was a spell in the 
strain she could not withstand. 


My mother had a maid call’d Barbara; 

She was in love; and he, she loved, proved mad, 
And did forsake her: she had a ery of—willow, 
An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it. That song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara. § 


The old negress, Sophy, in Dr. Holmes’s ophitic romance, when death 
has taken Elsie Venner from her, says almost nothing, but sits day and 
night by her dead darling. Sometimes, however, her anguish finds an 
outlet in strange sounds—something between a cry and a musical note— 
such as none had ever heard her utter before. ‘ ‘These were old remem- 
brances surging up from her childish days—coming through her mother 
from the cannibal chief, her grandfather—death-wails, such as they sing 
in the mountains of Western Africa, when they see the fires on distant 
hill-sides, and know that their own wives and children are undergoing 





* Ton, Act II. Se. 1. Virginius, Act V. Se. 4. 
} Aytoun’s Poems and Ballads: Blind Old Milton. 
§ Othello, Act IV. Sc. 3, 
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the fate of captives.”* And as the heart-sore and withered crone thus 
crooned to herself these snatches of wild lament, echoes would reach and 
half sadden, half soothe her, of voices of the dead and songs of other 
ears. 

In another part of the same book, Dr. Holmes delivers himself of a 
cordial benediction on “ dear, good Dr. Watts,” all for “those blessed 
hymns of his that sing us into consciousness in our cradles, and come 
back to us in sweet, single verses, between the moments of wandering 
and of stupor, when we lie dying, and sound over us when we can no 
longer hear them, bringing grateful tears to the hot aching eyes beneath 
the thick black veils.”t In a more popular American novelt we have 
St. Clare singing “that grand old piece, the Dies Jre,”—and as he 
sings, the shadowy veil of years seems drawn away, and he thinks he 
hears his mother’s voice leading his. 


When through life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love 
In days of boyhood, meet our ear, 
Oh, how welcome breathes the strain ! 
Wakening thoughts that long have slept ; 
Kindling former smiles agai 
In faded eyes that long have wept.§ 


Byron tells us how “ Auld Lang Syne” brought Scotland before him 
again,—Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, and clear streams, 


The Dee, the®on, Balgounie’s Brig’s black wall, 
All my boy-feelings, all my gentler dreams 

Of what I then dreamt, clothed in'their own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring ;—floating past me seems 
My childhood in this childishness of mine : 

I care not—’tis a glimpse of “ Auld Lang Syne.”’|| 


To apply what Dr. Boyd says upon a kindred subject: the old time 
comes over you; “it is the soul of days long ago; it is the dear Audd 
lang syne itself. The perfume of hawthorn-hedges faded is there; the 
breath of breezes that fanned our grey hair when it made sunny curls, 
often smoothed down by hands that are gone ; the sunshine on the grass 
where these old fingers made daisy chains; and snatches of music, com- 
pared with which anything you hear at the Opera is extremely poor.” 
There is another stanza of Byron’s which sounds the praise of 


—the home 
Heart-ballads of Green Erin or Grey Highlands, 
That brings Lochaber back to eyes that roam 
O’er far Atlantic continents or islands, 
The calentures of music which o’ercome 
All mountaineers with dreams that they are nigh lands 
No more to be beheld but in such visions.** 





* Elsie Venner, ch. xxx. t Ibid., ch. v. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ch. xxviii. § Moore, Irish Melodies. 
Don Juan, canto x. 

Recreations of a Country Parson: Coneerning Hurry and Leisure. 
** Don Juan, canto xvi. 
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Very slight, indeed, as he elsewhere sings, may be the cause which 
brings back on the heart the weight which it would fling 


Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 
A tone of music .. . 


Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.* 


In his Diary kept at Vienna, Byron on one occasion breaks off from 
consecutive paragraphs of a grave reflective character, to jot down this 
significant entry: “Oh! there is an organ playing in the street—a 
waltz, too! I must leave off to listen. They are playing a waltz which 
I 7 heard - thousand times at the balls in London, between arr 
and 1815. Music is a strange thing.”+ Referring to which i 
biographer remarks, that in this little an of the music is dhoehnestn 
thus touching so suddenly upon the nerve of memory, and calling away 
Byron’s mind from its dark dings to a recollection of years and scenes 
the happiest, perhaps, of his whole life, “ there is something that appears 
to me peculiarly affecting.” But at thirty-three Byron was veal 
fallen upon what a brilliant friend and admirer of his somewhere lls 
ces derniers jours qui répétent d’une voix si rauque les airs brillants 
des premiers.§ 

Washington Irving was in his seventy-sixth year, when the death of 
an old friend of his sister Anne led him to to his family of that 
sister, who had died in 1808. He broke forth into warm eul of her 
wit, sensibility, and humour. “I was very meagre when a chuld, and 
she used to call me a little rack of bones. How fond I was of havin 
her sing to me, when an infant, that ‘pathetic ballad, ‘The moon h 
climbed the highest hill That rises o’er the source of Dee.’ How it used 
to make me weep! and yet I was constantly begging her to sing it.” 
His love of music, observes his biographer, was a passion with him 
through life.||——-In his miscellaneous writings may be read various pas- 
sages which bear on the theme before us. An essay in his earliest col- 
lection, opening with some reflections on the return of Spring, speaks of 
the flowers, the zephyrs, and the singing-birds as naturally bringing to 
our recollection past times and buried feelings ; ‘and the whispers of the 
full-foliaged grove fall on the ear of contemplation, like the sweet tones 
of far-distant friends, whom the rude jostles of the world have severed 
from us, and cast far beyond our reach.” Rambling with Scott among 
the pastoral regions of Tweed-side, he describes in the Crayon Miscellany 
what a thrill of pleasure he, Irving, felt when first he saw the broom- 
covered tops of the Cowden Knowes, and what touching associations 
were called up by the sight of Ettrick Vale, Gala Water, and the Braes 
of Yarrow. “Every turn brought to mind some household air—some 
almost forgotten song of the nursery, by which I had been lulled to sleep 
in my childhood ; and with them the looks and voices of those who had 
sung them, and who were now no more. It is these melodies, chanted 





* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto iv. 
Diary of Lord Byron, Feb. 2, 1821. 
Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. xlii. 
Madame de Staél. 
Life and Letters of wedinges Irving, vol. iv.—March 23, 1859. 
Salmagundi: Mine Uncle John. 
April—vou. CXXXIX. NO. DLVI. 2F 
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in our ears in the days of infancy, and connected with the memory of 
those we have loved, and who have passed away, that clothe Scottish 
landscape with such tender associations.”’* 

Rousseau traced his taste, or passion rather, for music to the songs he 
used to hear his aunt Suson sing, when he was a boy. “Elle savait une 
quantité prodigieuse d’airs et de chansons qu’elle chantait avec un filet de 
voix fort douce.” So great was the charm her singing had for him, that 
not only were there many of her songs that never ceased to be fresh and 
clear in his memory, but often, as he grew older and grew quite old, for- 
gotten ones returned to his remembrance, avec wn charme que, says he, 
je ne puis expresser. Who would have supposed, he asks, that he, « 
vieux radoteur, wrinkled with cares and crosses, sometimes caught him- 
self crying like a child as he crooned to himself those simple airs in a 
broken, quavering voice? One such in particular he partly quotes, as far 
as he can recal the words, in the “ Confessions,’”’-—and which he could 
never sing to the end without being stopped short by his tears. 

It was the “ confession,” if not, in whimsical mood, the boast of Charles 
Lamb, that he had “no ear.” But he would regard as a foul libel the 
inference that his heart never melted at the concord of sweet sounds. 
** Water parted from the sea” never failed to move it strangely; and so 
did “In infancy our hopes and fears.” But these airs, as he tells us, 
“‘ were used to be sung at her harpsichord (the old-fashioned instrument 
in vogue in those days) by a gentlewoman—the gentlest, sure, that ever 
merited the appellation . . . who had power to thrill the soul of Elia, 
small imp as he was, even in his long coats,”{—the deeply, darkly, un- 
beautifully Blue, to wit, of Christ Hospital. 

There is nothing, in Mr. Eliot Warburton’s questionable phrase, “so 
associate” as sound: there are tones, says he, which our heart, in its 
youth, has heard, that never leave it; that lie hushed from the wild 
tumult of the world we live in, until some sister-sound bids it start to 
life, and with it recals not only the time, but the feelings we enjoyed or 
suffered when first we heard its music.§ As Lady Eastlake, in her 
eloquent monograph on Music, says, not even the exertion of our will is 
required: a thought—ay, less than a thought—the slightest breath of a 
hint is sufficient to set the exquisitely sensitive strings of musical memory 
vibrating. “ Pictures, poetry, thoughts, hatreds, loves, promises of course, 
are all more fleeting than tunes. These we may let lie buried for years— 
they never moulder in the grave—they come back as fresh as ever, yet 
showing the depth at which they have lain by the secret associations of 
joy or sorrow they bring with them.”’ There is no such a pitiless invoker 
of the ghosts of the past, she adds, as one bar of a melody that has been 
connected with them: there is no such a sigh escapes from the heart as 
that which follows in the train of some musical reminiscence.|| 





* Washington Irving, Abbotsford. 
+ “J'ai eent fois projeté d’éerire & Paris pour faire ehercher le reste des 
paroles. . . . Mais je suis presque sar que le plaisir que je prends & me rappeler 
cet air s’évanouirait en partie, si j’avais la preuve que d’autres que ma pauvre 
tante Suson l’ont chanté.”—Les Confessions, livre i. 
Essays of Elia: A Chapter on Ears. 
S The Crescent and the Cross. 
|} See Lady Eastlake’s essay on Music, reprinted from the Quarterly Renew. 
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When we hear the notes to which we long since loved to listen, writes 
Theodore Hook,—when the same chords strike upon the ear, the per- 
spective of time is lost, and those who once were loved and loving flit 
before us in all their youthful charms: “eyes that must look no more, 
seem gazing on us—charms that are withered, glow afresh—and smiles, 
which we must never again behold, are beaming brightly over us.’"** The 
English Opium-eater, on perhaps the most pathetic page of his Confes- 
sions, relates how in after years, when he walked in Oxford-street by 
dreamy lamplight, even the airs played on a common street-organ would 
make him shed tears, as he remembered the time when he and his 
“ benefactress” listened to them together, and mused with him- 
self on the doom which so suddenly and so critically separated them for 
ever.| Has the reader ever been startled, asks an essayist on Ballad- 
Singers, by “ Philomel down in the grove” suddenly piped into his ear 
—and, iocking round, has he discovered an old, lean, withered woman to 
be the minstrel? ‘Twenty years ago she sang that one song, and then 
it seemed the song of the swan—a dying strain: then she was age- 
stricken, and now—we heard her not a month ago—she seems no older. 
We had lost her for some years, when one night 


——Philomel down in the grove, 


with its shrill charm, brought back scenes of boyhood. Its wailing, 
melancholy sound was as the voice of ar years ; the requiem of a 
hopeful time.” t—To Hagart and the aged maiden-aunt in Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s story, the slow monotonous music Mis. Hagart gives them brings 
back a melancholy past; to him, the days when his wife’s cheek was 
rounder, her hair glossier, her voice not a whit more soft, her heart not 
nearly so tender; to the vieille tante the past blooms again as she listens, 
but blooms with the flowers and herbs of sorrow—rue, the passion-flower, 
forget-me-not, and love-lies-bleeding. ‘ With wistful eyes she was 
looking back to the far-off brightness of girlhood, almost sunken now 
beneath the horizon of memory. Her whole life seemed filled with the 
sound of falling tears and the sighing of farewells. To the player, from 
every vibrating key there came, not so much a sound as a ghost of child- 
heabiinel her early home, of the family were a “re pa 
of everything around her, playing an autobiography. y a happ 
‘oech i ap He that to ‘ho eyo seated on a low stool close at ot 
the weeping music brought imaginative influences—coming to him with 
a pleasant prophetic sadness—‘a sadness which he could not translate 
into anything definite, but which he felt the years in their courses would 
translate for him clearly enough.”§ Clearly enougn, and soon enough ; 
eheu fugaces—the coming anni, as well as those lapsi and past. 

There is something of pathos as well as humour—two elective affinities 
—in Mr. Dickens’s picture of Mrs. Plornish and her admiration for her poor 
old father’s songs—“ a poor little reedy piping old gentleman, like a 
worn-out bird.” This deerepit denizen of the workhouse knows some 





* The Friend of the Family. 
+ Confessions of an English Opium-eater, p. 172, ed. 1856. 
t Sketches of the English: The Ballad-Singer. 

§ Alfred Hagart’s Household, on 
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e and vapid little songs, we are told, about Chloé, and Phyllis, and 
trephon being wounded by the son of Venus; “and for Mrs. Plornish 
there was no such music at the Opera as the small internal flutterings 
and chirpings wherein he would discharge himself of these ditties, like a 
weak, little, broken barrel-organ, ground by a baby.” And in his best 
style the author tells us how, on old Mr. Nandy’s “days out,” it was at 
once Mrs. Plornish’s delight and sorrow, when he was strong with meat, 
and had taken his full halfpennyworth of porter, to say, ‘‘ Sing us a song, 
Father.” Then would he give them Chloé, and, if he were in pretty good 
spirits, Phyllis also—Strephon he had hardly been up to since he went 
into retirement—and then would Mrs. Plornish declare she did believe 
there never was such a singer as Father, and wipe her eyes.* Dear to 
her, and almost sacred as the voices of the dead, were these all but dead- 
and-gone songs of other 
Hark, again, to Miss Tytler’s Grand’mére, in her sweet, cracked voice, 
beginning to sing, over her cooking, distilling, lace-weaving, not Clement 
Marot’s psalms alone, though she sang them oftenest and with most satis- 
faction, but “old ballads and folk-songs, which were like drops of the 
nation’s heart, that she had never despised and never forgotten, and which 
now came to her, in green, misty England, with touches of the varied 
colours and wafts of the sweet odours of the south.’’+ 
Taking up an old book of music of our grandfathers’ time, and trying 
a few of the tunes, Mr. Thackeray wonders how people at any time could 
have found the airs otherwise than melancholy. And yet, he muses, they 
laughed and frisked and loved and courted to that sad accompaniment,— 
for there is scarce one of the airs in which he does not overhear an amari 
aliquid, a tang of sadness. Perhaps, he suggests, it is because they are 
old and defungt, and their plaintive echoes call out to us from the limbo 
of the past, whither they have been consigned so long. “ Perhaps they 
were gay when they were alive; and our descendants when they hear— 
well, never mind names—when they hear the works of certain maestri 
now popular, will say: Bon Dieu, is this the music which amused our 
forefathers?” { But might not the underlying sadness form part of the 
charm in those dead-and-gone songs of other years? Jessica was never 
merry when she heard sweet music, even no doubt when it is was allegro, 
or possibly scherzo itself. There is always something of interest in hear- 
ing the old recal with affectionate enthusiasm those songs, and the singers, 
of other years. Hear Leigh Hunt, for instance, dilating on his memories 
of Mrs. Jordan, as she sang, without accompaniment, “ Since then I’m 
doom’d,” or “ In the dead of the night,” trusting, as (he says) she had 
a right to do, “‘and as the house wished her to do, to the sole effect of 
her sweet, mellow, and loving voice. ... . The reader will pardon me, 
but tears of pleasure and regret come into my eyes at the recollection, as 
if she personified whatsoever was happy at that period of life, and which 
has gone like herself.”§ The tenderness of the retrospect is akin to that 
which informs the poet’s lines from son to mother : 





* Little Dorrit, ch. xxxi. 

t The Huguenot Family in the English Village, ch. viii. 
The Virginians, ch. xxxiv. 

§ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. vi. 
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And dearer far than anything 
Come back the songs you used to sing 


(Ah, might you sing such songs again, 
And I, your child, but hear as then, 


With conscious profit of the gulf 
Flown over from my present self !).* 


As Leigh Hunt with Mrs. Jordan, so William Hazlitt dwells in memo 
with lingering longing regards on the singing of Miss Stephens, and tells 
what happy days those were when she came out in Mandane, and “ sang 
the delicious air, ‘If e’er the cruel tyrant, Love’ (so as it can ne’er be 
sung again) in ‘ Love in a Village,’ where the scene opened with her and 
Miss Matthews in a painted garden of roses and honeysuckles, and 
‘Hope, thou nurse of young Desire,’ thrilled from two sweet voices in 
turn. Oh, may my ears sometimes still drink the same sweet sounds, 
embalmed with the spirit of youth, and health, and joy, but in the thought 
of an instant, but in a dream of fancy, and I shall hardly need to com- 
plain!’t But as the Prince de Ligne used to say of les souvenirs, 
though so constantly called doux et tendres, there is a harsh bitter too 
often in the bitter-sweet. “On se trouve si loin, si loin de ces beaux 
moments qui ont passé si vite, et qu’une chanson qv’on a entendue 
alors . . . . rappelle en faisant fondre en larmes!’’t 
——As some poor wretch confined 

In cells loud with meaningless laughter, whose mind 

Wanders trackless amidst its own ruins, may hear 

A voice heard long since, silenced many a year, 

And now, ’mid mad — recap again, 

Singing through the c lattice a once well-known strain, 

Which brings back hin boohend upon it, until 

The mind’s ruin’d crevices graciously fill 

With music and memory, and, as it were, 

The long-troubled spirit grows slowly aware 

Of the mockery round it, and shrinks from each thing 

It once sought .. . .§ 


Abruptly Maggie Tulliver asks Philip, in George Eliot’s story, ‘Do you 
ever sing now, Philip?” ‘ Yes, every day almost.” ‘Oh, sing me 
something—just one song. I may listen to that before I go—something 
you used to sing at Lorton on a Saturday afternoon, when we had the 
drawing-room all to ourselves, and I put my apron over my head to 
listen.” ‘J know,” said Philip, and Maggie buried her face in her hands, 
while he sang sotto voce, “ pe in her eyes sits playing ;” and then 
said, ‘ That’s it, isn’t it?’ “Oh no, I won’t stay,”’ said Maggie, start- 
ing up: “It will only haunt me. Let us walk, Philip. I must go 
home.”|| Only partially applicable, however, to such a pair, as the story 
goes, are Moore’s stanzas, 
Give me that strain of mournful touch 
We used to love long, long ago, 


Before our hearts had known so much 
As now, alas! they bleed to know. 





* Coventry Patmore: Faithful for Ever, book i. § xix. 
+ Hazlitt’s Table-talk Essays, vol. ii., No. xxi. 
Mémoires et Mélanges du Prince de Ligne, 


Owen Meredith: Lucile, p. 291. 
The Mill on the Floss, book v. ch. iii. 
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Sweet notes! they tell of former peace, 
Of all that look’d so smiling then, 

Now vanish’d, — Sos thee, cease, 
I cannot bear those again. 


Moore’s Melodies, Irish and other, might indeed be drawn upon largely 
for lines illustrative of Heber’s. Some have already been given as oc- 
casion served. One or two others, pitched in varying keys, are all that 
space will admit. There is the concluding stanza of “ Go where glory 
waits thee,” sung by the melodist himself to so many a bevy of admirers 


fair and noble : , saith 
And at night, when gazi 
On the Bay hearth ey 
Oh, still remember me. 
Then should music, stealing 
To thy heart appealing 
o thy ap , 
Draw one tear from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee,— 
Oh, then remember me ! 


There is, again, the appeal, 


Come play me that simple air again, 
I used so to love, in life’s young day, 
And bring, if thou canst, the dreams that then 
Were waken’d by that sweet lay. 
» + * * 


——Play me the well-known air once more, 
For thoughts of youth still haunt its strain, 
Like dreams of some far, fairy shore 
We never shall see again. 


Sweet air, how every note brings back 

Some sunny hope, some day-dream bright, 
That shining o’er life’s early track, 

Fill’d even its tears with light. 


And once again, and in conclusion, there is the song whtich Moore used 
to break down in trying to sing, when too vividly it recalled the voices 
of the dead, as itself a song of other years: . 


There is a song of the olden time, 
Falling sad o’er the ear, 
Like the dream of some village chime, 
Which in youth we loved to hear, 
And ev’n amid the grand and gay, 
When Music tries her gentlest art, 
I never hear so sweet a lay, 
Or one that hangs so round my heart, 
As that song of the olden time, 
Falling sad o’er the ear, 
Like the dream of some village chime, 
Which in youth we loved to hear. 
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SNOWED UP. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


* XO 


“Tne wind has changed slightly, I think,” said Mr. Bouverie, one of 
the prisoners at “ Der Weisse Schwan,” “ and I trust there is now some 
chance of a thaw.” 

“ ey es ew !”* said Captain Arnold. “It will be a blessin 
to escape from this dreary den, and get to more comfortable quarters. 
hope that they may have a good cuisine at whatever h-tel we may go to 
on leaving this wretched place.” 

Miss Wilmot did not look icularly pleased—perhaps she thought 
that her admirer might have found himsel babipy whinuven she was, even 
though he was not very comfortably housed, and had to put up with very 
indifferent dinners. But Miss Wilmot did not duly consider how the 
accustomed luxuries of the mess-table spoil the gallant militaires, who so 
often assemble around it, for the inferior cookery with which they some- 
times meet elsewhere. 

Many a youth of nineteen or twenty returns to his paternal roof for 
the period of the winter or summer leave, delighted at the idea of “ going 
home,” but shortly to be horrified by the very plain living in that kindl 
remembered domicile. Many a lieutenant or captain (we will not allude 
to their very slender pay) turn with almost disgust from the sufficiently 

lentiful but rather veld table, with which he would formerly have 
an quite satisfied. This is one of the drawbacks to entering the army, 
which must attend every young officer whose parents or immediate 
relatives are not very well off in pecuniary matters. 

But Miss Wilmot was so good natured as not to find fault with Captain 
Arnold for his little fits of sullenness and ennui, and she exerted herself 
to make his time pass as pleasantly as possible. This, by the way, is a 
task which always, or at least generally, falls upon ladies. Il] or well, 
tired or not, in good humour or out of humour, they are generally ex- 
pected to amuse their male relatives, and even male acquaintances, how- 
ever humdrum and stupid they may be. Of course there is no rule 
without exceptions, and some ladies are petted and indulged in all their 
ee and consequently permitted to become capricious and over- 

ng, 

Miss Wilmot was sorry for Captain Arnold’s privations. But every 
day was not a fast day. One morning the landlord of “ Der Weisse 
Schwan” managed to purchase from the cook at the lunatic asylum in 
the neighbourhood a Strasbourg pie anda stuffed turkey—on that very 
day the little tale of “The Spirit’s Prophecy’’ was finished, and there 
was nothing for the ice-bound party to do, or to read. They had tried in 
vain to obtain a pack of cards. That would have been a great addition 
to their small stock of useful belongings; but none of them being pro- 
fessed gamblers, they did not carry cards about with them. 

The dinner had been discussed and enjoyed, and washed down by very 
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tolerable cognac, and not bad Moselle wine. Then came the evening— 
the long, id evening. The pretty Miss Wilmot and her gallant 
admirer could not carry on much flirtation in the immediate presence of 
their fellow-travellers ; the governess and Mr. Reid held for some time 
rather an animated conversation; but Mr. and Mrs. Bouverie and the 
barrister had not much to say to each other, and were soon sitting in 
soleran silence. 

“ By Jove, this won’t do!” exclaimed Mr. Bouverie, starting up and 
shaking himself. “If I go to sleep at this early hour in the evening I 
shall assuredly lie awake all night, and that is no pleasant prospect, 
especially in a cold dilapidated room, and on a couch as hard as adamant. 
Have you no more tales?” he asked, turning to the barrister. 

“One more,” replied the man of law, “but I do not at all wish to 
inflict it upon you.” 

“ My good fellow,” said Mr. Bouverie, “ your little MS. library has 
been a godsend to us, since we have been shut up with no resource in 
this tumble-down old house. Your stories have enlivened our imprison- 
ment, and I, for one, thank you sincerely.” 

“ And I, for another,” joined in Mr. Reid. 

“And I! and I! and I!” exclaimed the three ladies, simultaneously. 

But Captain Arnold said not a word, and made no sign in token of bis 
approbation or gratitude; on the contrary, he yawned, and that was 
tantamount to a biting critique. However, the barrister was not a con- 
ceited man, and he did not expect that all his public would approve of 
his productions. He knew very well it was Hobson’s choice with them 
all, and was no way elated at any little praise he received, or depressed 
by the want of that—very seldom—-sincerely bestowed article. 

Miss Wilmot was not this time required to choose a tale, as there was 
only one manuscript left. It had been disinterred from the bottom of its 
author’s portmanteau by his own and Mr. Reid’s joint efforts ; and now 
it was brought forth and laid on the table. 

“To what part of the world is this tale to take us?” asked Miss 
Mansfield, the governess. “We have had Denmark and Sweden, the 
West Indies and South America. Where are we going now—to China 
or Australia ?” 

** No,” said the barrister, “we come back to Europe. The locale is 
Germany ; the period, about the time of the Reformation, when there 
was so much religious strife going on.” 

“Oh, then, I presume we must expect an auto-da-fé, and a heroine 
burned at the stake,” remarked Mr. Bouverie. 

‘No, you will find nothing so sensational,” replied the writer of the 
little story, quietly. “It has one good quality,” he added, “that it is 
not long. It will not occupy so much of your time as ‘The Spirit’s 
Prophecy’ did, and I sincerely hope that before it is finished you may 
be set free, by a change in the weather, from this palace of dulness, 


Where ennui sits enthroned, and slowly waves 
Her icy sceptre o’er these living graves.” 


“And now for the tale, if we can hear it, the north wind blows so 
loudly,” cried Mr. Reid. “ But first let us stir the fire and trim the 
lamp, as they do in Iceland, before they begin the evening reading.” 
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The captain stirred the fire—he generally took that office him- 
self—Mr. Bouverie _— the lamp, and the manuscript a 

It bore the title of “The Heiress of Stoltzberg Castle,” com- 
menced as follows : 


Tue Hereess or STOLTZBERG CASTLE. 


I. 
THE CASTLE AND ITS INMATES. 


A LITTLE way beyond the beautiful valley of the Mourg, on the 
borders of the Black Forest, stand the ruins of an ancient castle, which, 
in days gone by, was the abode of a family of distinction. The barons 
of Stoltzberg had possessed this domain almost from time immemorial ; 
they were highly respected and much liked in their own neighbourhood, 
and held a good position at court. The title and property had remained 
in one family in direct succession, for there had always been a male heir, 
down to the period when our tale commences, when only a daughter was 
left to gladden the heart of her father, the Baron Max von Stoltzberg, 
his sons and other daughters having all died in their childhood. 

The young baroness had not lost her mother until she was nearly 
grown up, and then her affectionate father did not feel inclined to place 
a stepmother over her, even for the sake of possibly obtaining an heir 
male to the barony. He quite idolised his daughter, who was conse- 
quently left to be almost entirely her own mistress, and mistress of the 
castle to boot. But her father’s extreme indulgence had not spoiled her; 
she was a very amiable young woman, dutiful, charitable, and kind 
hearted; neither vain nor proud, nor overbearing to her dependents, by 
all of whom she was sincerely belovéd. 

The young baroness had been brought up in great retirement ; for her 
mother’s health had been always very delicate, and her father’s quiet 
tastes induced him to prefer a country life to the formal grandeur and 
oppressive etiquettes of the court, or the boisterous and somewhat rough 
amusements in vogue among the higher classes at that period. 

Helene, therefore, had not seen much of society, but she had been 
carefully educated according to the ideas of the era in which she lived. 
A lady, who had been her governess, resided with her as a companion, and 
assisted her in her duties as chAtelaine. The former governess and pupil 
were on the best terms, and lived happily together in the old castle. 

The young heiress of Stoltzberg Castle was extremely beautiful, and 
had the une of being very rich, but no valiant knight or bold baron 
“‘of high degree” had as yet sought admittance to her maiden bower, 
or awoke the echoes of the castle with a splendid retinue, to pay his court 
to its lord and its future lady. 

The young baroness had completed her age we et she was 
still unmarried, and still ne Her father rejoiced in this circum- 
stance, for he had no wish to part so soon with his “ wild rose,” as he 
called the daughter, who clung to the parent stem with loving tenacity. 

The young lady was tolerably well read in the literature of the time, 
and besides having devoured all the romances to be got about wicked 
giants, malicious dwarfs, enchanted castles, and forests, gnomes, and ap- 
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paritions, she had studied with unction some of the effusions of the bards 
of Provence, or troubadours, and was well acquainted also with the works 
of the “trouvéres,” poets of the north of France, who were contemporary 
with the troubadours of the south. Among the romances of the trouvéres 
were a distinguished the ‘‘ Brut d’Angleterre,” and the “ Rose 
de Wace,” “Gerard de Nevers,” and the “ Roman de Ja Rose,” all well 
known to the Baroness Helene. She was thoroughly acquainted with 
the history of the troubadours, and the names of the principal ladies who 
formed the courts, or “parlements d’amour,” with which they were con- 
nected, and often wished that she had lived at the period when the 
charming troubadours flourished most, and that she had been Adélasie 


Vicomtesse d’Avignon, Hermissende dame de Posquiéres; Mabille dame 
d’ Hiéres, Bertrande dame de Signé, or Rostagne de Pierrefeu, the latter 
two widow 


8. 
lady who had accepted the situation of half governess, half com- 
panion, to the young heiress of Stoltzberg Castle, instead of endeavour- 
ing to tone down her romantic ideas, had rather encouraged them, being 
herself of un enthusiastic temperament. She was a strange mixture, this 
Frau Oberstin von Eisenbach, and seemed to possess two entire sets of 
feelings, which swayed her alternately. The one set induced her to look 

out for her own interests, the other led her off into flights of 
the imagination, and made her delight in the wildest adventures, if tinged 
with romance, consequently not always governed by calm reason. 

Frau Oberstin von Eisenbach—Anglicé, Mrs. Colonel von Eisenbach— 
had been an acquaintance of the mother of Helene, but some few years 

younger than her, while the colonel had been an old friend of Baron 
' Stoltzberg ; therefore the good baron thought himself and his daughter 
fortunate, when he persuaded the pretty, pleasant, and amiable widow to 
come and reside at the castle on the borders of the Black Forest, with a 
handsome salary for her not very onerous duties. 

Frau von Eisenbach had shed many tears for the death of her dear co- 
lonel ; but she wiped them away when she became the inmate of the Stoltz- 
berg Castle. Smiles were more becoming than tears, and she bestowed 
these in abundance upon the worthy baron. But they failed in their de- 
sired effect; he had not the most remote idea of requesting her to become 
the Baroness von Stoltzberg, and only thought of her as a good-natured, 
kind-hearted woman, and a pleasant companion for his darling daughter. 

The poor lady! No castle built of stone and mortar was to be hers— 
all her castles were in the air. Yet she kept on secretly nourishing the 
hope that, when Helene married, the baron would feel very lonely, and 
would probably ask her to remain and enliven his solitude. 

It is astonishing how difficult it is to kill hope—it is the most enduring 
of all the sentiments that pervade the human mind. 

The baron had been suddenly called away on matters of some im- 
etre“ to Vienna, and loth though he was to leave his daughter, even 

a few weeks, he knew that he could not take her with him, as there 
was no time to prepare for her journey ; he trusted, however, that she would 
be quite safe during his absence under the watchful care of the colonel’s 
widow, the respectable old housekeeper, the seneschal, who was a devoted 
adherent of the family, and the father-confessor, who visited the castle 
regularly three times a week. Besides these, there were all the servitors 
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and retainers, every one of whom would have willingly shed his blood in 
defence of the young baroness. But there was no need for any one to 
arm in herdefence. The country was then at and the population 
in the vicinity of the castle were quiet and in ive. If, in the Black 
Forest, robberies and scenes of violence sometimes took place, these were 
generally on parties of stray travellers; and the outlawed men who per- 
a ARE MN ERS FRC AI RM 8 oo 
ike Stoltzberg Castle. 

So, although with much regret at having to leave his dear daughter 
for a time, the good baron parted with her in the full assurance of her 
safety and comfort during his absence. 


Il. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR AT THE CASTLE. 


ALL was going on smoothly, but, it must be owned, rather idly, 
and without any sort of excitement, at the castle, when one day, Clotil 
the foster-sister of the young baroness, came into her private apartments 
to tell her about an interesting stranger who had made his a ce 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the castle. Clotilde cthernde 
same age as the Baroness Helene. She had been her playmate in her 
childhood, and was, now that they a en ee 
maiden—that was to say, she superintended toilette of the youthful 
_ Chatelaine, and assisted her in her tapestry. Clotilde was in fact, though 

in a humbler rank of life, Helene’s companion and friend. 

Coming to Helene one morning, she said : 

“Qh, my dear lady, you cannot think what a charming person is in 
the village down . And he has heard so much about you, and is 
80 anxious to see the castle!” 

“Who and what is he, Clotilde? And what can he have heard 
about me ?” 

* He is a minstrel, or a troubadour, dear lady—wandering about, and 
singing and playing so beautifully on his guitar, or mandolin, I don't 
know which he calls his delightful instrument. He has been lodging 
for two or three days at the little hostelry down in the village, and has 
expressed great anxiety to see the picture-gallery of the castle. He 
says he has heard that you are very beautiful.” 

Helene blushed violently at this last communication, which probably 
did not displease her. What woman, or man either, is not somewhat 
gratified when called handsome ? 

“ Are you sure that he is not an impostor, Clotilde? To whom~has 
he been speaking in the village ?” 

“ He has been speaking to good old Franz, and has bought nosegays 
from him, for he is passionately fond of flowers. And he has called at 
the monastery, and even seen x old seneschal, Herr Conrad.” 

“T will send for Conrad, and ask him about him,” said Helene. 

“ You had better not, dear lady, if you wish to have a glimpse of this 
stranger. You know the seneschal has very old-fashioned ideas of his 
duty, and he would decidedly refuse this minstrel admission to the castle 
if he thought you knew of his very existence! Had your father been 
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at home, he would very likely have sent for this wandering troubadour 
and had him up to the castle, especially if you had wished to hear him 
lay and sing. But you must go more warily to work with Conrad. 
henpess:tite me sea on a little pilgri to St. 
’s Well to-morrow afternoon? He will then, ing the coast 
is clear, probably allow the stranger to see the picture-gallery. We need 
not go; you can change your mind, and you may choose to pass through 
the gallery just when this minstrel is there.” 
«What a capital plan!” exclaimed Helene. “I shall be quite in a 
until we can carry it out. But . .. what are we todo with Frau 
von Eisenbach ? It will be difficult to mystify her, so I fear we shall 
have to let her into our little secret.” ryt 
“Certainly, by all means,” replied Clotilde; “she is sure to wish to 
see the stranger, and then Mr. Conrad will not have a word to say.” 
The prospect of a little excitement was delightful to poor Helene, and 
not less welcome to the prompter of the plan, Clotilde, or to the ex- 
governess, who, to say the truth, was rather wearied with the monoton 
of the castle since the departure of the baron, upon whom she had sti 


— 

The simple-minded seneschal was easily deceived by the united efforts 
of the baroness, her companicn, and her humbler friend, and thinking 
they were all fairly off for two or three hours, he admitted the stranger 
into the castle, and was doing the honours of the picture-gallery to him, 
when the trio, supposed to be absent, entered it. Great was the con- 
sternation of poor Herr ‘Conrad; he was too much overwhelmed with 
surprise to be able to utter a word, and Helene and Clotilde both hung 
back bashfully. But Frau Oberstin von Eisenbach, who had been well 
accustomed to society, and was nothing daunted by the appearance of a 
we minstrel, stepped forward and politely couatel the stranger. 
She told him she heard he was staying in the village, and asked him if 
he was making a tour through the country, and if he had yet visited 
the beautiful valley of the Mourg. 

The stranger answered without. any hesitation, spoke well, and ap- 
peared to have quite the manners of a gentleman. He said he found 
much beauty and much attraction in the charming neighbourhood, and 
as he made this remark he glanced with an admiring look towards 
Helene. 

Asany other unsophisticated country girl might have done, the high- 
born damsel blushed at this implied compliment, and the blush made 
her look still more lovely. 

She admired, in return, the handsome face and figure of the young 
minstrel. His dark hair curled naturally, his dark eyes sparkled bril- 
liantly, he had very white teeth, a sweet smile, a noble brow, and alto- 
gether a very expressive countenance; and his dress was becoming and 
picturesque, a sort of Spanish hat or cap, with a plume of feathers 
falling from one side of it, tightly-fitting clothes, with a scarf thrown 
gracefully across one shoulder, and fastened by a clasp or brooch studded 

with jewels. 

“And this is a troubadour!” said Helene to herself. ‘Surely he 
cannot be a common man that sings for pay ?” 

Frau von Eisenbach entered into conversation with the stranger, pointed 








out some of the best pictures to him, and especial oem eo 
to the portrait of the baron, Helene’s father. Of course the minstrel 
praised the picture, and found out that there was a strong likeness be- 
tween him and his daughter. 

‘ But where is your portrait ?” he asked, turning to Helene. 

“‘ Not taken yet,” she answered, timidly. 

“ Ah! how I wish you would do me the honour to let me paint your 
likeness. I paint, besides playing and singing.” 

Helene coloured deeply, shook her head. 

“ Papa says he will have it taken at Vienna, or in Paris, next year.” 

“Though we cannot avail ourselves of your kind offer to paint a 
— for us,” said Frau von Eisenbach, «hope you will allow us to 

ear you play and sing. We are very fond of music, and, except church 
music, we get little of it here.” 

The minstrel bowed, and expressed his readiness to obey the commands 
of the ladies. 

“T think,” said the seneschal, if it so please you, madam, it would be 
sa to put off the musical treat until the return of my lord the 

aron.”” 

“ I do not think so,” said the lady, decidedly. “The baron will only 
be too glad that the Baroness Helene has had the pleasure and improve- 
ment of hearing good music.—When can you come?” she continued, 
addressing the stranger. ‘If you will fix a time, we will send to the 
village for your instrument.” 

“I cannot trouble you to do that, madam,” replied the stranger, 
“ though accept my best thanks for your obliging offer. May I come 
this evening ? 

“ This evening!” echoed the colonel’s widow. ‘Shall we say yes, 
Helene ?” she asked of the young baroness, who graciously bowed her 
head in token of assent, and who felt at the same time a thrill of joy rush 
through her heart. 

“ Adieu, then, until this evening,” said the elder lady; and, making 
a formal curtsey, which Helene and even Clotilde imitated as well as they 
could, while the minstrel made a profound bow, the ladies withdrew from 
the picture-gallery, and left the stranger with the now very sour-looking 
seneschal. 

‘Oh, Clotilde!” cried Helene, when the girls were alone together, 
“what a charming person the stranger is! I am sure he must be some 

rince in disguise.” 7 

“Oh yes! He is just like a prince!” replied Clotilde, who had never 
beheld a prince in her life, and had never even seen the likeness of any 
royal personages, except some stiff engravings of Frederic Barbarossa, 
Henry the Fowler, and Rodolph of ae. 

“Do let me put the violet-coloured velvet bows in your hair, dear 
young lady,” said Clotilde. “They will contrast so chamshingiy with 
your fair ringlets.” 

Helene gave her gracious permission for this adornment, and Clotilde 
took care to introduce among her own dark locks some pretty cherry- 
coloured ribbons, for she knew that her young mistress would permit her 
to be present during the minstrel’s visit. 

Never did day appear longer than that which had to pass before the 
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minstrel could present himself at the castle; never was evening more 
ardently longed for. It came at last, and so did the handsome young 
Sak who was received, not in the stately baronial hall, nor yet in 
Helene’s boudoir, but in a prettily arranged room, the furniture of which 
was of carved oak. From the windows, themselves rather narrow, there 
was a beautiful view, embracing the village and the church beneath the 
castle, the river winding in its course, and the picturesque country to 
some distance around. 

The minstrel, after making his obeisances to the ladies, laid his guitar 
on a low table, and, approaching Helene, presented her with a beautiful 
ae es | 

“Tam the bearer of this simple gift to the Baroness von Stoltzberg 
from one of her devoted admirers, old Franz, whose cottage and charm- 
ing little garden lies down yonder.” 

Helene thanked him, and taking the rose, she asked Clotilde to put it 
in water for her. 

“ Will you not wear it, fair lady?” he said, “for the sake of the donor, 
who is fortunate in being permitted to show his humble attention.” 

Helene took back the rose from Clotilde and placed it in her dress. 

I will thank good old Franz to-morrow,” she said. 

“Qh, do rather grant me the pleasure of conveying your thanks to 
him,” cried the minstrel. ‘I will see him at a very early hour to-morrow 
morning, when he begins to work in the garden.” 

Clotilde laughed, and as the stranger went to take up his guitar, she 
whispered to Helene : 

“‘ Depend on it, Franz never sent that rose ; it is his own gift.” 

The colonel’s widow followed the minstrel, and after he had struck one 
or two chords on his guitar, she began plying him with questions as to 
the style of music he preferred, the places to which he had been, and the 
people whom he had known. 

‘‘ Have you been at Paris ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh yes, madam.” 

“And did you happen to kncw-La Marquise de Montserrat there ? 
Her husband was for some years ambassador to the German court.” 

This marquise, who was a member of the diplomatic circle at Vienna 
while the wife of Colonel von Eisenbach was there, and for a short time 
moving in the court circle, was her great card—a celebrity whom she 
brought forward on all occasions. 

“Yes, I had the honour of meeting her in Paris,” replied the min- 
strel. 
“ Did you ever see the emperor, and were you ever presented to him?” 
continued the catechising duenna. 

“Yes, I have seen the emperor and been presented to him,” answered 
the minstrel, quietly. ‘This clasp,” he continued, ‘‘ was given to me by 
one of the highest ladies of the court, in approbation of my poor musical 
attainments.” 

“ Ask him to sing,”’ whispered Clotilde to Helene. ‘‘ That tiresome 
Dame von Eisenbach will keep chattering to him the whole evening, to 
show off her grand acquaintances.” 

Thus urged, Helene ventured to plead softly for a song, and the 
minstrel gladly came forward with his guitar and began singing to its 
accompaniment. 
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He sang in German, French, and Italian, and the two ladies and 
Clotilde were quite enraptured with his performances. 

At length a servitor, sent by the worthy senechal, entered the saloon 
and placed refreshments upon a table. 

The stranger took this as a hint to 0 an end to his visit, and, after 
gracefully saluting the ladies, he slung his guitar across his shoulder and 
took his departure. | 

“ Did he ever come again ?” 

Yes, often and often; for in those days people did not only fall in 
love by arithmetical rules and calculations, as they do in the present 
much-advanced period of the world. The accomplished and charming 
minstrel loved Helene, and she loved him, whether he was a prince in 
disguise or only a wandering troubadour.” 

And Frau von Ejisenbach was contented with his assurance that he 
was not a person of low birth, but belonged to a distinguished family, 
though for reasons which he did not then choose to divulge he was 
obliged to seek concealment under a fei name. 
~~ Everybody in the village and everybody in the castle liked the minstrel 
except the old seneschal. He was very suspicious about the stranger, 
whom he thought a mere adventurer, and he would have complained to 
the baron, .and begged him to forbid the ladies continuing their acquaint- 
ance with the young man, and proposed his being ejected from the castle, 
but for one obstacle—the vigilant functionary could not write! For in 
those olden days education was not so universal as it is now. 


II, 


AN EVENING PROMENADE. 


Tre inhabitants of the castle usually retired to rest very early, as 
many Germans still do; for even in the comparatively large towns in 
Germany, unless there be some grand parties going on, everything is 
plunged into utter silence by ten o’clock, or at latest half-past ten, and 
in the secluded castle of Stoltzberg all was still at even an earlier hour. 

The great clock at the watch-tower had just chimed forth nine o’cloek, 
when a light step might have been heard on the terrace to which the 
apartments of the young baroness opened, and presently a low but melo- 
dious voice sang, without any accompaniment, the following verses. It 
was the “ Troubadour’s Serenade,” the first time that he had ventured to 
come up to the castle after its inmates had retired to rest, or at least to 
their various chambers. The words were : 


The stars are glittering forth to-night, 
The moon is shedding her silyer light 
From cloudless skies above. ' 
The gentle breeze is —— by 
Soft as the minstrel’s half-breathed sigh 
For her he dares to love. 


Bright dewdrops sparkle on the grass, 

The fairy lake 3» smooth as glass, 
Sweet lady, list to me ! 

With silken sail and ready oar 

A boat awaits thee near the shore, 

Moored ’neath yon willow-tree. 
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Let music’s tones thy slumber break— 
Awake! from dreams angelic, wake, 

O lady bright and fair ! 
Thy lover calls—at this sweet hour 
Linger no more in lonely bow’r, 

But taste the balmy air. 


We will not climb the mountain’s brow 
To gaze in the roaring torrent now 
t dashes down its side ; 
We will not seek the forest’s gloom, 
Nor pass the spot where from its tomb 
Some restless ghost might glide ; 


We'll hasten to yon flowery dell, 

Where first th bright eyes cast their spell 
On the wandering troubadour. 

There, if thy smile, thy glance, repay 

The minstrel’s all-untutored lay, 
He is no longer poor ! 


Helene listened with great delight to the troubadour’s serenade, and 
then softly opening the casement, she admitted him to the apartment in 
which she was sitting. It was neither her bedroom nor her boudoir, but 
@ sort of intermediate chamber forming one of her suite of rooms. 

Clotilde was not with her ; she was engaged at a dance in the village, 
and probably the minstrel knew this when he chose that evening to pay 
his devoirs to the young baroness. 

“Tt is a heavenly evening, dearest lady,”’ he said. “‘ Can I not tempt 
you to take a short stroll with me ?” 

“It is indeed a charming evening,” replied the young lady, “and it 
seems almost a sin to stay shut up here within these thick walls when all 
beyond them is so inviting. I sometimes go out with my dear father by 
moonlight, but I do not know if I ought to venture beyond the ramparts 
of the castle with a stranger.” 

“A stranger, lady? I have deceived myself, then. I thought, I 
hoped, that you looked upon me as, at least, a friend.”’ 

“So I do,” replied the girl—“ a friend in whom I take a great inte- 
rest. But... but... to walk out with you at night, when most of 
the inmates of the castle have retired to rest, I do not know if this would 


be -, eal 

“It would not be wrong,” replied the troubadour. “I have much to 
say to you that I cannot speak before your gouvernante or your compa- 
nion. Your ——s? short walk at this early hour with me would be 


less objectionable my remaining in your private apartments. Come 
—do come, dearest ; you shall never have cause to regret this indulgence 
to one who adores you.” 

Helene was easily persuaded to do what was so agreeable to herself, 
and, quickly throwing on her walking apparel, she stepped out upon the 
terrace. The minstrel’s eyes sparkled with joy as he escorted her by a 
private path from the castle to the country below. Sometimes Helene 
started, for she fancied she saw figures among the trees and rocks through 
which she and her unknown admirer were passing. But, according to 
the well-known saying, it was conscience that made her a coward, for she 
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could not help feeling that she should not have gone out so late in the 
evening without some of her own attendants. There was no foundation 
for her fancies, however; not a soul was on the hill-side, not a living 
creatute stirring near the path which they had taken. 

They reached the silvery little lake unnoticed and safely ; there was a 
boat moored under a willow-tree, but Helene declined entering it, and 
= and the minstrel sat down on a rustic bench on the banks of the 

e. 

For a time they sat in silence, alternately gazing on the moon and 
glancing at each other. Then the minstrel, casting off his reserve, began 
to pour out in ardent terms his admiration and his love for her. The 
unpractised girl drank in his words eagerly, and at length timidly con- 
fessed her feelings for him. 

The young man then drew forth a beautiful ring, which he begged her 
to accept as un gage d'amour, at the same time entreating her, under 
any circumstances, never to doubt his faith to her. 

“‘ Helene,” he added, “I belong to your own rank in life, but I am 
better pleased to have won your heart as a wandering minstrel than 
onal, I will not, I must not, yet tell my name. Call me Carl. 
And oh, dearest Helene! do not throw me off for any other. You will 
have plenty of suitors, but no one can ever feel for you what I do.” 

Poor Helene felt that she never could care for any one so much as she 
did for him; but still she had sense enough left to know that, without 
her father’s consent, she could not make any promise, or enter into any 
engagement with the troubadour, whether he were a nobleman in dis- 

ise or only a wandering minstrel. 

‘¢ My dear father will be back soon,” she said, “‘ and then I will tell 
him’ all, and leave you to add what’ you please. My dearest father is 
kindness itself; he will not, I am sure, oppose our wishes.” 

“ But, dearest, we must be somewhat wary. I have a few enemies, 
one especially among my own near kindred, and if my having become 
your suitor is known to him, he will stir heaven and earth to thwart me 
in my wishes.” 

“ He will stir heaven and earth then in vain,” said the young baroness, 
rising to leave the bench where they had been so long sitting. 

They ascended the hill together, and as they approached the castle, 
Helene felt some anxiety lest all the gates and doors should be closed. 

“It would be so very disagreeable,” she exclaimed, “to have to ring 
the castle bell, or blow the horn, in order to gain admittance.” 

“ Nay, sweet lady, if all were closed for the night you should not have 
this annoying ordeal to undergo. I would scale the wall, and find some- 
thing wherewith to assist you over.” 

But happily such extreme measures were not necessary. Clotilde and 
the other revellers from the castle had not returned, so a small postern 
door was left open for their ingress, and the chAtelaine and her friend 
availed themselves of this means of entering unobserved. Helene would 
not allow the minstrel to escort her to her own apartments, she was too 
much afraid of his being discovered in the castle at that late hour; and 
she was not satisfied until she saw him a the little gate, and half 
way down the hill on his road to his humble home. 

She then glided like a spirit to her own rooms, and taking off her 
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walking costume, she threw herself, in a sort of dressing-gown, into a 
large high-backed concern, which in those days of discomfort served for 
a bergére, or lounging-chair. 

She was not sleeping. How could she sleep, after an evening of such 
excitement? She was leaning back in deep, quiet thought, when a light 
step approached her door, and a low knock was heard. 

“ Come in,” said the baroness, 

And Clotilde, in her festive finery, tripped into the room. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes were bright, and she looked happy and 
excited. 

“Up still, dear lady!’ she exclaimed. ‘I was sadly afraid of dis- 
turbing you, but I did not like to go to my own chamber until I saw if 
you wanted anything. I have been later than I expected.” 

‘Tt does not seem very late, dear Clotilde,” said the baroness.. “On 
such a lovely night one does not feel inclined to go to bed. I hope you 
have enjoyed the village féte ?”’ 

“Qh, beyond everything, my dear young lady!” cried the girl, who 
had been the belle of the village dance, and was somewhat elated by all 
the compliments paid to her. ‘I danced so much, and everybody was 
so kind to me, that really I felt as if I were quite a grand lady among 
them.” 

The young baroness smiled, but at the same time half yawned. Clotilde 
observed that, and immediately asked her lady if she should assist her to 
undress. 

**No. Go to bed at once,” replied Helene. “ You must be tired, and 
I am not.” 

“We had a great disappointment,” said Clotilde. “The charming 
minstrel was expected at the féte, but he did not come. Old Franz sent 
to say that he was going on a secret mission. They talk im the village 
of his being connected with some mysterious society, though nobody 
knows what.” 

“ Indeed!” was all that Helene answered at first, but as Clotilde was 
lighting her lamp to take her departure the young baroness suddenly 
looked up, and asked what kind of a mysterious society the villagers 
thought the minstrel had some connexion with. 

“ That is just what nobody can tell, lady,” replied the girl. ‘ They 
say he has been met coming out of the wood down yonder, at rather a 
late hour at night, and that some strange people have been seen moving 
— in the wood, and sounds have been heard coming as if from under 

e ground,” 

“What sort of sounds ?—voices as of people speaking, or shrieks, or 
cries, or what ?” 

“Oh, not shrieks or cries of any kind, but sad, solemn sounds, as if 
wailing over the dead, or chanting at a funeral.” 

“‘ How very strange!” exclaimed Helene. 

“Johann, the postmaster’s son, who is a strong, stout fellow, and 
generally very bold, got quite a fright in passing through a lonely part 
of the forest the other evening, when it was almost dark. He was walk- 
ing smartly on, whistling “> thinking of nothing, when all of a sudden 
he heard strange sounds just under his feet; you may be sure he took to 
his heels, and never stopped running until he got home, and then he 
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looked as if he had seen a ghost, and frightened his poor mother almost 
into fits.” 

“T should like very much to hear these sounds,” cried Helene. “ We 
will take a walk some evening soon through the forest; perhaps the 
invisible musicians may favour us as they did Johann.” 

“Oh, not for worlds, dearest baroness! Something dreadful might 
happen to us. Only think if the sounds come from wicked spirits, who 
rise out of their graves to deceive and destroy living creatures; or from 
the malicious ill folk, who delight in mischief! What might become of 
us? Qh no, no!” 

“ How childish you are, Clotilde! But hark! the great clock is 
striking twelve. You had better run to your room at once, for fear you 
meet any spectres in the corridor.” 

“Holy Virgin, I hope not!” cried Clotilde, crossing herself; and 
making a hurried curtsey to her young mistress, she hastened away to 
her own dormitory. 


IV. 


THE FRIAR AND THE MAJOR. 


THE following evening visitors very different from the minstrel came 
up to the castle: these were Father Matthiius, the priest employed as 
confessor by the baroness and her friend the colonel’s widow, and a gen- 
tleman who was, for the time being, a guest at the monastery, and who 
the holy father introduced as Herr Rittmeister von Harling. 

This Major von Harling had red hair, a sandy complexion, and eyes 
verging on green ; his cheeks were flabby, his neck short, and his whole 
figure inclining to be squat. But he had evidently a very good opinion 
of himself, and was somewhat conceited. It is rather strange that men 
who have no pretensions to good looks are often much more vain and 
self-admiring than those who are really handsome. 

There was nothing absolutely disagreeable in the look or manners of 
this Rittmeister; but still, both Frau Oberstin von Eisenbach and 
Helene felt that they did not like him, and the young baroness especially 
felt much disgusted when he said : 

“ Have you heard, ladies, that there is a minstrel, or troubadour, or 
itinerant musician of some kind, strolling about this neighbourhood, who 
is a very suspicious person ?” 

The ladies glanced at each other, and as Helene looked startled and 
annoyed, the elder lady replied : 

“Suspicious person? Of what is this minstrel suspected ?” 

“Then you have heard of him, and perhaps seen him?” asked the 
major. 

- We have both heard of him and seen him,” said the Frau von 
Eisenbach, with perfect composure, “and I cannot fancy that there is 
anything very dreadful about him. He seems a quiet young man, 
quite devoted to music and painting. What can be more harmless ?” 

“« Still water runs deep,” remarked the father-confessor. 

“ But there must be some meaning in what you say of this stranger— 
at least, in what you seem to imply against him. Speak out, if you 
please; we are sad rustics in this castle, and do not understand roundabout 
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insinuations, or, what may be, courtly phraseology. Of what do you 
accuse the minstrel ?” 

“ Well, it is not exactly an accusation,’’ replied the Rittmeister, hesi- 
tatingly, “ but 

“Oh no, not an accusation !” echoed the holy father; “but there are 
grounds for believing that he is tainted by the new heresy which has 

rung-up lately in our fatherland.” 

 Luther’s heresy,” struck in Major von Harling. ‘“ Of course, ladies, 
you have heard of that?” 

“We have heard the baron speak of Luther, and John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague,” replied the colonel’s widow; “but living in such 
seclusion as we do here, very little of what is going on in the world 
reaches us. Why did you never enlighten us on this subject, Father 
Matthiius ? It would at least have afforded us a change of ideas, which, 
as neither the Baroness Helene nor myself are absolute fools, might have 
interested us. How I wish our good baron were at home again !” 

“T wish to Heaven my dear father were at home again. He is always 
just, and reasonable, and willing to show kind hospitality to strangers, 
instead of———” Helene stopped for a moment, then looking angrily 
at the priest and at his military friend, she said, in a pointed manner, 
“instead of picking up ill natured and vulgar reports against them.” 

“ Daughter!” cried Father Matthius, somewhat pompously, “it 
behoves every member of our Holy Church not only to avoid heretics, 
but to denounce them whenever opportunity offers for so doing.” 

“ But what proof have you that the person to whom you have just 
been alluding is a heretic? Has he been trying to convert your re- 
verence ?” 

“ He would hardly venture that,” replied Father Matthaus, crossing 
himself. 

* Well, then, what has he been saying or doing ?” 

“Saying or doing nothing that can absolutely be laid hold of, dear 
lady, or . . . we should have seized him, and sent him to the Holy In- 
quisition.” 

Helene was so shocked that she felt like to faint ; her hands dropped 
listlessly by her side, her head fell forward, and she seemed taken sud- 
denly ill. 

Clotilde, who had been sitting in the back part of the saloon, engaged 
in some handiwork, instantly sprang forward and caught her young 
mistress in her arms as she was about to fall from her chair. Then 
turning almost furiously towards the father-confessor and his friend, she 
cried : ; 

“ Sir Priest, and you Sir Rittmeister, my master the baron will not 
thank either of you when he hears how you have frightened his daughter 
with such rude tales about heretics, of whom she knew nothing, and the 
Inquisition, of whose racks, and tortures, and frightful punishments she 
has heard so much.” 

The two visitors were both astonished by Clotilde’s boldness. The 
major, not exactly knowing her position in this family, was rather taken 
aback, and felt vexed that he had been shown off in such an unpleasant 
Night to the beautiful and wealthy young heiress. And the holy father, 
who well knew Helene’s influence over her father, and guessed at 
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Clotilde’s influence over the baroness, regretted that he had said anythin 
to provoke their anger; for a great many of the good viands whic 
found their way to the refectory of the m came from the castle, 
and many flasks of the good wine which filled the cellars of the monks, 
were also rT from the liberal Baron von Stoltzberg. 

" Ney, ies,” said the red-haired Rittmeister, almost in a whining 
tone of voice, “I crave your pardon if I have uttered by chance a 
syllable to annoy you. I was not aware that the minstrel, who seems to 
be a character in this neighbourhood, was a protégé of yours. The 
reports respecting his heresy may or may not be true; in these trouble- 
some times one does not know who may be affected by the new —— 
or who may continue staunch to the old faith. I am quite willing to 
suppose that he is a true adherent to our Holy Mother Church. I believe 
he has reasons for remaining hereabouts at present, quite unconnected 
with religious matters.” 

Helene, who had recovered from her half swoon, drew herself up, and 
looked for a moment fixedly at the major, and then, colouring deeply, 
cast down her eyes. 

“ What’s in the wind now?” thought that worthy; but of course he 
could not ask the young baroness the meaning of her looks. 

And what was the meaning of her looks? Only that she fancied the 
Rittmeister was alluding to his regard for her, and her somewhat hastily 
run-up intimacy with him. It was a relief to her when, on the colonel’s 
widow asking what were the reasons to which he alluded, the Rittmeister 
replied : 

NO As far as my information goes, madam, he is here to inquire into the 
state and condition of an old and, at present, dilapidated and untenanted 
fastness, at some few miles distant from this place. It is situated in a 
very wild spot, and would seem to have presented no attractions to an 
persons to take up their residence there—any persons of consideration, 
mean ; for, doubtless, some of the boors thereabouts, and perhaps some 
of the robbers who infest the Black Forest, may occasionally seek shelter 
within its feudal walls.” 

“What can the young man want with such a place, unless it be to 
sketch it,” remarked Frau Oberstin von Eisenbach. “I know he is a 
limner.”’ 

“ He wants to get possession of it, and fit it up, and put it in a state 
of defence.” 

“ But though it may be a ruin, a stranger cannot go and seize on any 
building, however old it may be, and do with it as if it belonged to him. 
This would be the act of a madman.” 

“‘ If this minstrel be the personage I imagine he is, he fancies he has 
claims to the old tower—Frankenstein Thurm it is called ¥ 

“ Frankenstein Thurm !” exclaimed the two ladies at the same mo- 
ment, in much surprise. 

“Yes, Frankenstein Thurm. It is very long since any one has 
thought about it, or cared for it—the tower has been left to the bats and 
the ravens, and the grounds to wild boars and other not very domestic 
animals. But, just recently, since rumours of civil war have broken out, 
the nobles are hunting up all their old neglected strongholds, and 
Frankenstein Thurm is claimed by two Counts of Frankenstein—cousins 
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—Count Carl and Count Adolph Carl—and also by your humble 


servant.” 

Helene listened with the most eager attention, and so did the colonel’s 
widow and Clotilde, who had drawn her low stool near the high-backed 
chair on which Helene was sitting. 

“ Carl!” exclaimed Helene, in a low voice, as if lost in thought. 

Clotilde pulled her dress to awaken her from her reverie, and rising 
suddenly, and hurrying across the saloon for something she pretended to 
want, she trod with no very light step on the outstretched foot of the fat 
friar. A roar or bellow from the holy man drew attention from 
Helene. 

“‘ What is the matter?” asked the Rittmeister, and the Frau Oberstin, 
and the young baroness herself, as she rose and hastily approached 
Father Matthaus. 

“The matter! Iam killed, I am annihilated, I am lamed for life !” 

“How? How?” 

“ Why, that rough wench of yours has come with her heavy weight on 
my poor corn. Holy Virgin! how it aches!” 

The father confessor looked so ludicrously miserable, that it was im- 
possible for the light-hearted Clotilde to suppress her tittering laugh ; 
the Rittmeister grinned from ear to ear ; and even the Frau Oberstin had 
great difficulty in keeping her risible faculties in order. 

“Tam extremely sorry,” said Clotilde, “but I will make.a plaister for 

our reverence that will do your corn good.”’ 

“Oh, I comprehend,” retorted Matthaus, crossly; “you wish me to 
use some nostrum that will make me quite lame, and keep me confined to 
the monastery, that I may not find out all that is going on.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Clotilde. “I only proposed to give you a 
plaister of candle-grease and one or two healing herbs ; but if you prefer 
suffering from your corns, your reverence, please yourself.” 

There was something in Clotilde’s coquettish manners that always 
charmed the elderly friar. 

“Very well,” he said ; “ my child, if you will come and put the plaister 
on yourself, I will try it.” 

*<] will come, on two conditions, and doctor your foot, your reverence.” 

“ And what are these ?” asked Father Matthaus, in a very conciliatory 
tone. 

«Number one—that you will not give me any very heayy penances 
next time I go to confession ; and number two”—she went close up to 
him and whispered something in his ear ; but the whisper was overheard, 
as perhaps she intended it should be, and proved to be an exhortation to 
kiss her hand, and not her cheek, next time he bestowed his blessing on 
her. 

“A hard condition, good father !’’ cried the by no means fastidious 
Major von Harling, glancing with admiration at the blooming girl. 

But Helene looked very grave, and Frau von Eisenbach desired Clotilde 
to go and order refreshments for the priest and his military friend. 

Clotilde immediately obeyed, but when the refreshments were brought 
in she did not make her reappearance ; and the priest and the Rittmeister 
were obliged to take their departure without bidding good night to the 
pretty girl, with whom they would both have much more enjoyed a chat 
than with her aristocratic mistress. 
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EGYPT: AND A JOURNEY TO PALESTINE, 774 MOUNT SINAI 
AND PETRA.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 


XII. 


On our reaching the outskirts of Akibah, the first thing uppermost in 
our minds was to secure a good spot whereon to pitch our camp. Now 
this was no easy matter, for to the north as well as to the eastward of 
the village, although-the ground close up to the same was level, yet it 
was so sandy, so filthy, and covered with such innumerably small 
ments of broken nes 6 or red-coloured earthenware—to say nothing of 
the inconvenience and discomfort of being some two hundred or three 
hundred yards distant from the shores of the Elanitic Gulf—that after 
searching and looking about in all directions for a roomy as well as a 
decent spot for our camp, we were compelled to fix on the only site at all 
suitable, and this was situated just below the governor’s residence (which 
stood within the walled building which goes by the name of the Fort, or 
Castle of Akiibah), and which piece of ground was nothing more than ‘a 
broad path, or a narrow roadway, sloping down to the sea-shore. 

Our dragoman and the servants, aided by some of the camel-drivers, 
had great trouble in pitching the six tents; for, owing to the cramped, 
confined, and sloping nature of the ground, they were greatly perplexed 
to make each tent “dovetail” (if I may be permitted the expression), or 
interlace one within the other, except by barring all free passage 
one to the other, and so causing each tent to be reached by a circuitous 
route. 

About an hour before sunset our camp was all pitched, and all the 
luggage and small packages placed within the tents; for we had been 
both told and cautioned by our dragoman to be most watchful, and to be 
always “wide awake” in ‘Rote after our property—especially the small 
eden the place abounded in adult robbers, as well as in boys and 
urchins who had “ thieving propensities” about them, and who would 
keep prowling, like so many jackals, around the precincts of our en- 
campment. 

About eight P.m., some four or five men, dressed in their ordinary garb 
when off duty, and who were said to form a portion of the governor's 
military guard, were sent down to our camp to protect it from thieves ; 
for their services as night-watchmen, however, our dragoman had to pay, 
as this guard was forced upon him, as soon as the governor learnt he had 
applied to be furnished with four men from the village to protect the 
camp, as the means of putting a little ready pron Bane his (the 
governor’s) own pocket—cash being to all Arab or omedan petty 
rulers, as well as chieftains, a thing ever ardently coveted, and to be 
realised in every possible way. Had our dragoman had his own way in 
this matter, he would have procured the services of four of the villagers 
to watch the camp at night for one-half the sum he had to pay to the 


men of the governor’s guard. 





* All rights reserved. 
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On bathing in the sea, a little — —— the — was found to be 
of a most agreeable temperature, and it was felt to be av at luxu 
to have the sea so close cams sleeping-tents, from which, ae high-wate. 
mark, we were only seven measured paces distant. On our near approach 
to Akiibah we had noticed the remains of a small sloop, or Arab buglah, 
which had been wrecked, and whose hull had almost entirely broken up, 
lying in the shallow water, and at the distance of about a hundred yards 
to the north-west of the town. We had hoped to have obtained some 
fish for this day’s dinner, but in this expectation we were all doomed to 
be disap inted, as we were informed the village did not possess a fisher- 
man. ! how different from India, where, in every village situated 
near the smallest river, or brook, or even ¢alao (pond), to say nothing of 
a jheel (or small inland lake), there is always to be found at least one 
mutchwa (or fisherman)—or (as this “caste” is called in Central India) 
Déémur. The chief or head of the Allowéén tribe of Bédouins, Shaick 
Mahomed by name, and the son as well as the successor and inheritor of 
his deceased father’s chieftainship, worldly goods, and power and juris- 
diction in this part of the world—was absent from Akibah on our arrival, 
having gone some few days previous thereto to his own encampment, 
amongst his own tribe, to enjoy a little domestic life in the society of 
his wives and his brethren ; for all Bédouins, like true sons of Ishmael, 
infinitely prefer a nomad life to the one led in villages or in fixed 
habitations—preferring, in short, a tent to a house, and “the dwelling 
in the open presence, t.e. in the company, of all his brethren” (Genesis 
xvi. 12), to the privacy of a four-walled building. One of his own tribe 
was, however, immediately despatched to give him notice of our arrival, 
and our dragoman sent a message by the same opportunity, to beg the 
shaick would return to Akibah as soon as possible, as he was very 
anxious to transact some important business with him, without any un- 
n delay. 

Sunday, March 12.—This Sabbath-day was, likewise, kept holy, and 
divine service performed, as on previous occasions. Here, as well as at 
Mount Sinai, the Sunday falling on one of our halting days, we for- 
tunately did not lose a day by having to “cry a halt” in the wilderness, 
which we were fated to undergo, however, on the following Sabbath. 

This afternoon, a “‘ Lascar”-looking chap, with a peculiar and an unusual 
expression of countenance, not to be met with every day in the year, and 
who, in answer to our inquiries put to him through our dragoman, we 
learnt “ hailed” from Mocha, and formed one of the crew of the wrecked 
buglah, which had arrived from Suez, about three weeks previous to 
our own arrival at Akibah, freighted with wheat and grain for the use 
of the pilgrims journeying to Mecca, paid a visit to our camp. His 
vessel, during a heavy gale, had dragged her anchor, and had been 
blown ashore, and soon broke up on the beach, close to the gardens 
which separated the village from the waters of the Gulf of Akabah. 
This man, who, in his own country, had been a Mocha boatman, had 
brought us a basket of fish, which he had but just caught; the “ dinghy,” 
or jolly-boat, belonging to the sloop, having escaped (very fortunately for 
our benefit, since there was no other boat, or skiff, or even a raft, to be 
seen on either shore of this gulf) from sharing the fate of the buglah, 
had been turned to a practical account by this industrious sailor, with the 
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double object of providing our table with excellent fish, and of putting a 
small sum of money into his own pocket. 

His basket contained no less than four different varieties of fish, the 
whole of which were at once bought up, affording us not only a couple 
of substantial dishfuls for our dinner-table—fried as well as boiled—but 
which, likewise, yielded a feast, at their evening meal, for our dragoman 
and his own establishment, and even leaving afterwards a sufficient 
quantity to be served up at our breakfast-table the following morning. 

It was full moon this day, but the tides did not rise higher than Bon 
three and a half to four feet above the level of the lowest ebb. This fact 
I ascertained by actual measurement with my stick when in the water. 

This afternoon Shaick Mahomed returned to Ak&ibah from his en- 
campment in the desert, and our dragoman, as soon as he was informed 
thereof, proceeded without delay to pay the chief of the Allowéén tribe a 
visit at his town residence, taking with him a small offering or present, 
as is customary on all such occasions amongst Orientals,* with the two- 
fold object of paying him all due and proper respect, and also to propitiate 
his “ good will” towards the suatailchetied of our earnest desires to 
visit Petra—which said offering consisted of a small leather-bag full of 
Syrian tobacco, some Mocha coffee, and some white loaf sugar, the three 
articles which, next to silver, are most greatly prized and coveted by eve 
Bédouin shaick ; so true is it, even in our own day, that “ A man’s gik 
maketh room for him, and bringeth him before great men” (Proverbs, 
xviil. 16, and xix. 6). 

This first visit of formal ceremony ended, it was arranged that Hus- 
sinéen should proceed again late that evening to the shaick’s house to 
talk over business matters, and endeavour to adjust the preliminaries of 
the terms, as well for the hire of the camels and dromedaries we required, 
as for a safe escort to enable us to enter “ Wady M6ds&,” and so visit 
Petra. 

Before our dragoman had got back to camp—for I have already had 
occasion in a preceding chapter of this narrative to remark that in 
Eastern countries all business of importance is invariably transacted at 
night—we had all, long previously, gone to bed. 

A stroll for about a quarter of a mile along the sea-shore in a 
southerly direction, in the hopes of finding a few pretty shells, or, maybe, 
a bit of red coral, served to pass a portion of this afternoon. The shells 
we picked up were very small ones, and by no means so pleasing to 





* The primitive custom amongst all Eastern nations—sup to have been 
in vogue even in antediluvian ages—of bringing presents to rulers and chieftains, 
as well as to great people, is still most scrupulously, as well as religiously, kept 
up at the present day; India even being a striking example of this custom, 
where it is (in spite of English “pooh-poohing” it, as well as of the English 
‘‘ system” of government, which prohibits its own servants from accepting these 
small but customary “ offerings,” which are presented solely out of respect, and 
not as a bribe) rigidly observed by the natives of that country as a “part and 
parcel” of their human existence (vide, on this head, 2 Samuel viii. 2; Psalms 
xlv. 12, lxviii. 29, and Ixxii. 10; also 1 Kings iv. 21, and x. 25 ; 2 Chronicles xvii. 
5, and xxxii. 23; and likewise St. Matthew’s Gospel, ii. 11). It should be borne 
in mind, however, that in the cases of persons of rank, who were but “ lightly 
esteemed,” or who, in common parlance, were held in “cheap repute,” these pre- 
sents were withheld, to show the contempt in which they were held (vide 1 Samuel 
x. 27). 
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the eye as those we found on the opposite shore, while of red coral not 
a single particle was to be seen, although not only the sea-shore itself 
was y searched for it, but the shallow water close to the sandy 
beach was also anxiously looked into and scanned with inquiring and 
anxious eyes, in the hopes of finding a piece of this much-coveted article. 
We met with several pieces of white coral, but they were all coarse in 
quality, of a dirtyish-white colour, and perforated by innumerable small 
holes made by worms, and consequently worthless. 

The contrast of the eastern as compared with the western shores of the 
Gulf of Akibah im the matter of sea-shells was great indeed. Both 
shores, however (although it must be confessed the western one bore 
away the palm also in this matter), were for miles lined, or perhaps I 
should say paved, with “ pudding-stone.” On our first striking it as 
we reached the western shores of the Elanitic Gulf, I was very greatly 
deceived, from its appearance, into the firm belief that we were passing 
over the remains of an ancient Roman road that had existed in the days 
of that “ world-conquering”’ nation; and this “fancied roadway” was 
most remarkable and conspicuous for nearly all the distance from the 
island of Graia to within a short distance of the head of the gulf. 
Having observed, however, after our arrival at Akiibah, the same look- 
ing reddish-coloured material in several places on the eastern shores of 
this gulf, 1 was compelled to give up the “idea” of the remains of an 
ancient and artificial Roman road being still in existence, and to fall 
back upon the simple matter-of-fact, and regard it as a natural formation 
of pudding-stone. 

The almost constant smoking of our chibouques, or meerschaums, or 
cigars, greatly facilitated our getting through the four long days of idle- 
ness as well as irksome existence to which we were unavoidably doomed 
after our arrival at Akibah ; for the heat of the sun’s rays was too great 
to make walking about an agreeable pastime, and one felt too lazy as 
well as too listless to read books even of a “ sensational’ character, the 
enjoyment of which occupation, moreover, the plague of flies would have 
rendered impossible. Even under cover of our tents the heat, for want 
-of a brisk current of air, was felt to be very oppressive, and it was a great 
relief to make a change therefrom to the shady side of the gardens, so as 
to obtain—swallow or eat is the true Oriental idiom—a few mouthfuls of 
cool fresh air. 

These private gardens, of which there were several, for they lined the 
entire length of sea-shore from north to south, separated the village of 
Akibah from the sea, and when first seen, during the latter portion of 
the penultimate day’s march into that place, formed a very agreeable as 
well as exciting picture in the background ; for the dark-green foliage of 
the trees not only formed a strong contrast to the everywhere surround- 
ing sand and bleak-looking mountains of a palish-yellow hue, but which 
led the traveller to expect a grander as well as a more pleasing and 
agreeable oasis than the place itself on a nearer approach realised. 

But these gardens, which in the hands of an industrious people, or 
even in the hands and under the care of Mahomedan gardeners, who 
would be assured and guaranteed the fruits of their labours—the one 
great essential in all countries to industry—were not worth the visiting ; 
all seemed, both within and without, to be in the greatest disorder, and to 
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exhibit the most distressing and the saddest possible state of untidiness. 
The four stone walls which enclosed each garden were in a ruinous and 
tumble-down condition, whilst the cultivation within their precincts was 
of the most meagre description, and consisted, for the most part, of a few 
vegetables, such as gourds, pumpkins, onions, banghuns (a species of the 
solanum, or egg-apple), green chillies, and such-like. 

Monday, March 13.—The report which we received from our d 
man this morning, whilst we were seated at the breakfast-table, of his 
interview last night with Shaick Mahomed, was a favourable one than 
otherwise, and he gave us hopes that we should be allowed to visit Petra 
on our way to Hebron. This piece of information was so far satisfac- 
tory, at all events; but as our dragoman had to deal with a grasping and 
“slippery” Bédouin chieftain, who was the son of a still more slippery 
father, we nevertheless could not help entertaining fears lest Hussiin@dn’s 
diplomacy should break down, and so good-bye to Wady Méési ! 

The Mocha fisherman brought to our camp this forenoon a large fish, 
called in Arabic Syf, from its resemblance to a two-bladed sword, which 
that word means, and which was hideously ugly to look at, for it had a 
small head, very large eyes, a deep mouth, and a large deep jet-black 
dorsal fin ; it had no scales, and as it looked so very uninviting, its pur- 
chase to grace our dinner-table this evening was declined. This was, 
unfortunately as far as we were concerned, the only fish that had been 
caught this day in the fisherman’s net. Some of our party had devoted 
this day to a study of the place, and after breakfast two of us paired off 
in a northerly direction along the sea-shore to look at the wreck of the 
Arab buglah, whose crew had made a sort of hut or cabin under the 
shelter of the stone wall of one of the gardens, and in close vicinity to 
the stranded vessel. This rude cabin the crew had formed out of the 
spars and planks which had been washed ashore, the whole being covered 
over with a sail and tarpaulins. Such an occurrence as a wreck at the 
head of the Gulf of Akibah was a very unusual circumstance, for its 
waters were but very rarely ploughed by the keels of any sort of vessels, 
or even by boats. 

We next strolled round the stone wall boundary of the different 
gardens, and entered the town by its northern face, passing on our left 
hand some isolated mounds of earth, sand, and débris, whose summits and 
sides, as well as their base, were thickly strewed with broken pieces of 
pottery. These mounds were evidently the site in ages past of a large 
town, but I cannot accept the dicta of those travellers who, because these 
large mounds still exist at Ak&bah, maintain, in their published Travels, 
that, no doubt, they formed the site of the ancient seaport of “ Ezion- 
Geber.”” The reasons for my own difference of opinion on this point I 
have already given in a preceding narrative of this journey, and which ap- 
peared in the pages of the New Monthly Magazine for February, 1867. 

On entering the village, which contained but a few miserable-looking 
dwellings—mere hovels, in fact—we directed our steps to the castle, 
which consists of a hollow square, surrounded by a high stone wall, with 
a few embrasures therein, together with a raised platform, which extended 
all round the enceinte, and from whence the garrison could reach the 
musketry loopholes to repel any attack against the place. The fort is 
entered by a lofty gateway, which forms the most conspicuous object in 
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the whole building, in the upper portion of which the governor has his 
residence. Within the quadrangle there were some half a dozen old 
cannon, mounted on wooden gun-carriages, whose timbers were decayed, 
and only fit for firewood. 

These cannon, it was evident, were intended more for show than for 
any serviceable purpose they could be put to, as well as to impress upon 
the minds of the “benighted sons of Ishmael” the power and the 
strength of the Egyptian government. Around this enceinte there were 

owns, or store-rooms, and commodious magazines, used expressly for 

sole purpose of containing the large supplies of food, and grain, and 
all other requisites, which it was a matter of vital necessity to have pre- 
viously laid in and hoarded up against the influx of thousands of Ma- 
homedan pilgrims, who annually proceed by this, the grand highway, or 
caravan route, to Mecca, and who, on their return therefrom, are called 
Hadjees (i.e. men who are entitled to be addressed as “ Pilgrim” so- 
and-so* ). 

This fort wore an air of sadness about it; for, with the exception of 
three or four of the governor’s soldiers, who were seated cross-legged, and 
whiling away their time in smoking within the vaulted roof of the gate- 
way, and a couple of Bédouins within the enclosure, all was solitude. The 
dirt, as well as the untidiness of the place, both lent a helping hand to 
shorten our further inspection; nor did we think it worth our while to 
pay the governor a visit. This latter personage is sent from Cairo to be 
the military chief, as a counterpoise to the shaick of the Adloween tribe 
of Bédouins, who may be considered as the civil governor, although, 
when occasions present themselves, which have not unfrequently occurred, 
he (the shaick) assumes the military chieftainship of his own warlike tribe, 
and is virtually the master, and lays down the law, except within the bond 
Jide precincts of the fort, or within the reach of its cannon and musketry. 
In the plain, in the “ open,” and in the desert, the chief of the Bedouins, 
whose particular tribe hold and possess the country, is, to all intents and 
purposes, malik, as they would say in India—that is, master. 

The command of the fort at Ak&ibah is one of the outlying military 
staff appointments in the gift of the Egyptian government, and may be 
considered in the light of a sinecure ; and, unless the governor has the 
misfortune to have enemies at head-quarters, where he is liable to be 
chodgléé-kur’d (i.e. slandered behind his back), he has a very easy time 
of it during the whole of the period of his sojourn at Akabah, with the 
sole exception of the few days during which the Mahomedan pilgrims 
encamp here, on their way to and from Mecca. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is the actual ruler of this part of the world, but 
he holds his title under the Sultan of Constantinople. The Bédouins, 
however, laugh at the idea of either of these governments being able to 
coerce or to punish them for any crimes they may have committed, be 
they murders, or wholesale robberies, or open rebellion, for they well 
know that the Egyptian government is powerless to do so. 





* The Hindoos can never resist “ poking their fun,” or even being in the 
“satirical vein,” if they can fit on a word that will rhyme with a term in common 
parlance. It is therefore a frequent observation of theirs that “pilgrims are 
worse, rather than better, men after their pilgrim-age ;” or, in their own language, 
“ lo Hadjee, 80 Pajee!” 
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The strong hand, as well as the “iron will,” and the power to punish 
this race of people, died out with Mahomed Ali, and with the vigorous 
and brave, as well as resolute Ibraheem Pasha, who before his death suc- 
ceeded in inflicting such a severe retribution on these “ sons of Ishmael” 
as the present generation will not forget in a hurry ! 

The Bédouins, however, now remain masters of the situation. It is 
this very circumstance that makes it so difficult to come to terms with the 
shaick of the Allowéén tribe, as he knows his own power both for good 
and for evil, especially for the gratification of the latter propensity, and 
both laughs at and despises the threats of an appeal for velvets to the 
Viceroy of Egypt, as well as at the idea of himself, or indeed any of his 
tribe, being threatened with punishment by the Sultan of Constantinople. 

It was re a matter of the greatest possible satisfaction to our 
party, and —— to our dragoman, when we learnt that the head of 
this tribe of Arabs was in a propitious humour, and that he had offered 
no objections, or started any “ untoward utterances,” against our pro- 
ceeding to Petra; and Hussinéén Bédiwéé very truly observed, for this 
piece of good fortune we were, in a great measure, if not solely, indebted 
to our unusually large party, and the consequent number of camels that 
would be required to convey our camp, as well as ourselves, all the 
distance from Akibah to Hebron, as the shaick saw at once he was 
about to touch a good round sum of ready money, both in gold and in 
silver, in the shape of fees, perquisites, and the hire of so many of the 
camels belonging to his tribe, of which he, as the chief thereof, would 
receive a goodly share, at least a chouth (7.e. one-fourth). 

We now returned to our camp to rest awhile, and to enjoy the solace 
of a chibouque, whilst the lunch was being prepared. About four P.m., 
when the great heat of the day had somewhat cooled, we proceeded in a 
southerly direction along the sea-shore, visiting some of the farthest 
gardens which skirted the sandy littoral by the way. These last, although 
they contained some fruit-trees, such as oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
and dates, yet looked the very picture of desolation, and were in a most 
untidy condition, overrun as they were with weeds, and the earth undug 
in the remains of what were once the vegetable beds. 

At two different spots on the sea-shore, and within a very short dis- 
tance from our camp, were two small circular holes, or openings, made by 
the hand of man, in the sandy beach, to which our camel-drivers would 
lead their animals once a day to drink. Now, as these small holes were 
covered at high water by the sea, and filled up by the flow thereinto of 
the surrounding sand, I confess I was rather sceptical about the freshness 
of the water therein, which one of our party said was a spring of pure 
sweet water, from his having been the first to notice it. 

After the tide had ebbed about one-half, I observed one of our camel- 
men take some of the camels to drink at these springs, which he re- 
opened by excavating the old holes, and removing the sand therefrom 
with his hands, and after a short delay, so as to allow the water to rise 
nearly to the surface, he let the animals have a good drink thereof. On 
my inquiring if the mdyah was ta-é¢b (whether the water was good), 
he replied it was. I some hours subsequently, when the spot was clear 
of camels, satisfied myself that these springs were not brackish, as I had 
supposed they were, for on tasting the water I found it was perfectly 
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fresh, as well as sweet and palatable.* As we proceeded onwards along 
the sea-shore, we looked and searched everywhere, amongst the débris 
thrown up by the waters, for shells and red coral, the former of which 
were very few in number, as well as far between, and even when found 
were diminutive in size, and were by no means such pretty-looking 
specimens as those we had picked up on the western shores; whilst the 
last-named article (the red coral) was “ nowhere.” 

We had a visit this evening from the shaick, who came with the double 

of looking at our camp, and to make the personal acquaintance 
of the nine “ white-faced” Nazareens (or Nassaérdhs, as Christians are 
called in India). He took a seat at our table, for we had done dinner, 
and smoked away at his chibouque, eyeing in turn each of our coun- 
tenances the while, to draw inferences both as to our respective characters 
and as to the estimation in which he himself was held by each of us. It 
struck me he endeavoured to read my inward thoughts, as well as my 
innermost heart, by the light of my countenance (the countenance being 
the index of our hearts, Ecclesiasticus xiii. 25, and xxxvii. 17), more 
than those of the rest of our party, as 1 observed him scanning me 
much more frequently than the other gentlemen, whilst his eyes tried to 
look through me, as it were, for we were seated face to face at each end 
of the long table. This circumstance, however, by which I was honoured 
with the greater portion of his regards, may possibly have arisen from our 
dragoman’s having previously enlightened him as to the antecedents, as 
well as the mizd (character, or disposition) of each of the travellers, and 
in his having learnt I had served in the Indian army, and had previously 
visited “‘ Misr” (the land of Egypt, called Misri by the people of Hin- 
dostan, thereby keeping up the origin of the word from Misraim, the son 
of Ham, who settled in the land of Egypt, Genesis x. 6); and likewise 
“ Esh-Shams,” or Syria. 

After coffee had been handed round, the shaick rose to take his leave, 
but not before his tobacco-bag had been replenished with a goodly supply 
of our own “ Latakiya,” which was the means of sending him home to his 
own dwelling in an unusually good humour. 

Tuesday, March 14.—Our most agreeable pastime at Akaibah was in 
bathing and swimming in the sea, always of a morning as well as of an 
evening, and frequently also at noon. The luxury thereof was great; 
and when seated in our tents, re-dressing ourselves after the bathe was 
over, it was most soothing to our senses to listen to the gently flowing 
swell of the tide, as it sent forth a low murmuring as well as rippling 
sound so close to us, and which, whilst reclining on our respective 
couches, which served us in place of sofas, during the noontide heat 
would prove but too provocative of sleep. 

This morning Shaick Mahomed came to breakfast with us, and seemed 
to enjoy most heartily the Christians’ food and “cookery ;” but he had 
no very great appetite, as our hours were earlier than those he was 

to, and as soon as he had finished he commenced to smoke 





* These two small springs of fresh water, in such a situation, were accounted 
for in thisway: the water was the same as that used in the fort, and the surplus 
thereof, constantly flowing away underground, and unable to run into the sea, 
owing to the barrier of pudding-stone, found an escape, by rising up out of the 
light sand, close to the “ brescia-lined” shore. 
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his chibouque. In the course of conversation—our dragoman officiating 
as interpreter—he complained of suffering from attacks of indigestion, 
and asked us to give him a remedy for his disorder, and he was supplied 
with various “ specifics,” as well as with a supply of “Cockle’s anti- 
bilious pills ;” and after having been instructed how he was to take each 
of these medicines, he took his leave of us. 

The flies in our tents—especially in the saloon tent—were a very great 
plague, and had become a positive nuisance—so much so as to mb the 
latter, during the time the sun was on it, scarcely habitable. It was, 
moreover, extremely hot within the tents, and we had now no means of 
registering the heat by a thermometer, as every one of those delicately 
made and portable instruments, of which we counted some four or five, on 
our departure from Suez, in our camp, had unfortunately got broken on 
the journey; in some cases by an unexpected pressure, oo lying inside 
the wide breast-pocket for handiness of reference, against their fragile 
bulbs; in others, by falling to the ground from off the camels. 

The greatest rise of the flood tide took place yesterday morning at 
6.30, or nearly twenty hours after the moon had “ fulled,” which event 
our almanacks had notified to be 10.45 a.., but it did not exceed beyond 
a féw inches that of Sunday evening. A khamséén, or hot wind, remind- 
ing me of the external atmosphere during the month of April in Upper 
India, blew for the greater part of the day yesterday, accompanied by a 
hazy and (dry) misty-looking appearance in the surrounding atmosphere, 
so common in all warm countries, 

The Mocha sailor was successful this morning in catching some more 
fish, which he speedily disposed of in our camp. He brought at the same 
time the half (either the under or the upper one) of an enormous shell, 
greatly resembling a bivalve of the genus oyster. In circumference it 
was the size of a large dessert-plate, but was not so rough or so jagged~ 
looking as the exterior of our large oysters, whilst it was nearly flat 
within and without. I purchased it of the “ Lascar” for a mere trifle, 
and kept it nicely packed up in paper until within a day’s journey of 
Hebron, when I was forced to throw it away, as, although it had Seon 
previous to our leaving Ak&bah frequently well washed in the sea, it had 
already commenced to exhale such a disagreeable odour as to render it 
advisable it should be left on the roadside. It was certainly, as regarded 
size and appearance, a curiosity. 

After breakfast this day, two of us left camp with the view of extend- 
ing our search for shells and red coral as far away to the southward as we 
could conveniently reach. As the sun’s rays made themselves felt, we 
were necessitated to carry our umbrellas as a protection to our heads; and 
on reaching the last of the gardens we engaged the services of a Ma~ 
homedan gardener, by the offer of a buckshéésh, to act as our escort—a 
wise precaution, in ease we should meet with any roving Bédouins, who 
would not have hesitated to have “uplifted their hands” against us on 
finding us so far from our camp, and without a “ safe escort.” This man 
made himself particularly useful in collecting a quantity of shells which 
we had not observed, but of which, when we came to examine them, at 
least three-fourths thereof were useless, and did not pass muster. We 
extended our walk for about a mile and a half, or maybe a little more, 
from our camp, whilst the only two objects which proved at all interest~ 
ing to our glance were a small sloop sailing up the gulf before the wind, 
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which, as far as the island of Graia, she had in her favour, but which 
having , the wind “ veered” round to the northward, and she had 
to “tack” or “beat up” the remaining portion of her voyage to Akibah. 
On our return to camp, we learnt this small vessel had been despatched 
from Suez to load and bring away all the gear, sails, anchor, cable, &c., 
of the buglah that had been wrecked, and which she lost no time in 
doing, as her crew commenced operations that very afternoon. The other 
object was an old stone, square-built, small building, which looked like 
the tower of some ancient fortress, perched on the ridge of the overhang- 
ing cliffs, which formed a boundary to a rather wide as well as rocky sea- 
shore. This tower may probably still be used as a watch-tower by the 
Bédouins. 

The arrival of this small vessel was an event at Akibah—a place 
which could boast of possessing neither a sailor nor a fisherman, nor a 
boat of any description. To our minds it recalled pleasing thoughts and 
reminiscences of other and more favoured countries. 

On our return to camp to lunch, we learnt our dragoman had not been 
idle, and that during this forenoon he had finally arranged with Shaick 
Mahomed, and had agreed to pay the following sums to that chieftain, as 
well for his “ good will” and his permitting our party to visit Petra, as 
likewise for the hire of the camels belonging to his tribe, and I will here 
place these respective sums on record. 

I must first observe that our dragoman informed us at breakfast this 
morning he had had a long interview with Shaick Mahomed up to a late 
hour the night previous, when the shaick asked such exorbitant terms for 
both camels ak a safe escort to Petra, that Hussinéén was afraid we 
should have to forego a visit to “ Wady Mddsa, and have to proceed by 
way of Nukl and Beersheba either to Gaza or Hebron, and so on to 
Jerusalem. Before midnight, however, matters had resumed a much 
more favourable turn. 

The terms that had been finally agreed upon early this morning were, 
that our dragoman was to pay, as a “ propitiatory offering,” four pounds 
sterling for each of the gentlemen of the party, and twelve dollars, or 
sixty francs,*for each camel, besides two dollars extra per camel, as a 
“personal perquisite” to the shaick himself. This most important affair, 
having been satisfactorily settled, removed a great weight from off our 
minds, as up to this moment we had been kept in a state of-suspense and 
doubt as to whether we should be able to visit Petra or not. 

Shaick Mahomed was a most inveterate smoker, and scarcely ever had 
his short cherry-stick chibouque out of his mouth, and he never looked 
so pleased or so satisfied as when a present was made to him of good 
Syrian tobacco wherewith to replenish the same. In outward appearance 
he was of the ordinary height of man, but was of stouter proportions, 
while he was also sleek and fat, and looked like a man well to do in this 
world. He was, moreover, like all the “children of the desert,’’ of an 
active frame of body, and shuffled about from spot to spot and from place 
to place at a quick pace. I have used the word “ shuffled,” but perhaps 
I should have said he moved along with a quick “ waddling gait,” for his 
per | obesity, as well as his incipient aldermanic “ paunch,” prevented his 
walking like other young, robust, and nimble-footed men, for he was still 
young in years. 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 
BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


XIV. 


THREE years from this period rolled on, unvaried but by the changes 
which ever accompany the lapse of time. Mrs. M‘Naughton’s tall, 
spare figure began to stoop from its pristine erect rigidity. She never 
moved farther on foot than to her dairy, and back again to the dining- 
room, and, when in her chair, sat in a drooping position over the 
fire, from which she seldom or never turned lee eyes, except on the 
approach of Christine’s light step; and truly the bright form that 
then presented itself to the welcoming glance of the otherwise un- 
sociable old woman well merited the smile with which it was ever 
greeted. Those three fleeting years had wrought a wonderful chan 
in the formerly delicate-looking girl. After a short and rapid growth, 
she had as suddenly stopped at a stature but little above the middle 
height, and of a roundness of proportion which gave great richness to 
her personal appearance, notwithstanding the absence of the brilliant 
colouring which generally embellishes the youthful English female ; 
for, when quiet and inactive, she was pale—of that clear, fair paleness, 
however, which allows a bright tint occasionally to mantle with 
brilliant effect on the polished cheek. Her hair continued light in 
colour, but was of a texture so soft and fine as to resemble bright floss 
silk more than anything else. So far it might be said that she in- 
herited her looks from her Scotch mother, but the resemblance went 
no further, after those few points that proved her northern origin. 
She was in other respects entirely Italian. The finely shaped head, 
so gracefully joined to the full throat, the noble line of the intel- 
lectual forehead, in strict harmony with the small aquiline nose and 
curve of the chin, the chiselled mouth, which, when wreathed with a 
dimpled smile, disclosed a set of perfect teeth, were entirely inherited 
from the land of her father. Neither had she in figure the slender 

roportions which generally distinguish the higher ranks of the 

British fair ; for, though well formed, she was not slight, and the 

e and elasticity of her movements were quite incompatible with 
tight stays. 

Notwithstanding those decided personal advantages, Christine was 
utterly unconscious of her surpassing loveliness; she saw other girls 
blooming like roses, and in looking in the glass she beheld herself 
pale. She had also imbibed an immense admiration for jet-black hair 
and eyes, such as her respectable nephew Guy possessed, and a very 
thin waist and commanding stature she deemed essential to the per- 
fection of female beauty. She could not, however, avoid thinking that 
she had a pretty mouth, for her lips had the charm she so much ad- 
mired in others. They were of a scarlet tint, and she knew that her 
teeth were finer than those usually seen; but her mind was much 
disturbed about her nose, which had always been pronounced an odd 
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little one when she was a child, and the only observation that she had 
since heard about it was from Guy, who had told her, on that well- 
remembered visit to Seafield, that it had grown “quite sharp.” She 
therefore rested any claims she might have to good looks upon a fine 
forehead, well-marked eyebrows, a pretty mouth, and clear—yes, she 
must acknowledge, very clear—eyes ; but that unfortunate sharp nose, 
fair hair, and pale face, they spoiled everything when joined to her 
clumsy figure ; and thus the poor girl generally settled the matter, 
after reading some novel which drew her attention to the subject—a 
thing which happened but seldom, from her having so many other 
things to occupy her mind. And, besides, she argued with herself, as 
she was to be a teacher, it was better that she was plain; she would 
be the less likely to attract the attention of such impertinent fellows 
as the Sir Clement Willoughby and Sir Sedley Clarendel of Miss 
Burfey’s novels. Having reasoned thus till she had succeeded in 
tranquillising her perturbed spirit, she would seize her guitar and 

ur forth such a strain of rounded and flowing melody as could never 

ve proceeded from the chest of an overgrown, thin, or delicate 
female. ' 

As time went on, Mrs. M‘Naughton’s greatest pleasure consisted in 
going out in her little carriage, but 1t was now only to take a long 
airing, as she confided all arrangements about her workpeople to 
Christine, who had the pony regularly brought saddled to the door in 
the morning, and rode over the fields, in order to report progress to 
her old protectress at breakfast, and save her all personal trouble, 
which she perceived was now becoming irksome; and after the pony 
had rested for some hours and had his corn, they drove out, and never 
returned till dinner-time. There was one road that the old lady always 
preferred going, but to which Cobby was particularly averse, as there 
was upon it a very steep ascent, and he found :t a hard task to draw 
the little carriage so far up a height without a rest, though he always 
came down at a rattling pace, and whisked them quickly home. 
Christine never failed to get out to walk at the bottom of the hill, as 
she found the cunning animal always climbed it more willingly when 
she was beside him. This circumstance led to the discovery that if 
she gave him a crust from time to time, he never made any difficulty 
at all. Whenever they went in this direction, therefore, she supplied 
herself with a large bit of bread, and at particular places gave him a 
mouthful to amuse his mind and beguile him of his labours. Mrs. 
M‘Naughton saw what took place perfectly well, and smiled to her- 
self, for the bribe soon made the horse prefer that road to any other, 
and she admired the finesse of the girl, who contrived to reconcile so 
well the jarring interests of the two parties. Her love of motion at 
last became so strong that it struck the attention of Christine, though 
she could not comprehend it; she was yet too young and inexperienced 
to be aware that in advanced age the feeling of restlessness is gene- 
rally a forerunner of the last term of existence; but she tried all pos- 
sible ways to gratify the old woman, whose partiality for herself she 
felt proportionably, as being in such strong contrast to the general 
sternness of her character. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas, meanwhile, had failed in their aim, whatever 
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it was, to remove Christine from the protection of which they were so 
jealous. This jealousy, however, made them often injudicious, and led 
them to betray the — which they laboured. The wife pre- 


tended that the sight of e was disagreeable to her from painful 
associations, and begged of Mrs. M‘Naughton that she might not be 
sent for when she paid her a visit; and her husband had several times 
broached the subject of his inheriting the property of his aunt A propos 
to his family concerns. The old lady always listened to those obser- 
vations with grim attention, and upon his generally winding up with, 
“For I always count upon my claim of blood, and of your avowed kind 
intentions towards my children, my good aunt—am I right in con- 
tinuing to do so?” she ever returned the same answer, “ Quite right, 
John ; I never break a word once given; my fifty thousand pounds 
will go to those who are my natural heirs.” The husband and wife 
were the more anxious upon the subject, as they began to fear that 
Rachel would never make a suitable match unless they could persuade 
the old lady to declare her the future heiress of her wealth. Their 
eldest son’s extravagance had become so great; in spite of every en- 
deavour to check it, as to render it likely that the exertions made to 
save him from disgrace would leave but little of the paternal fortune 
for the younger children, so all suitors hung back, and Rachel had 
reached the mature age of two-and-twenty without having received a 
single offer. Mrs. Douglas began to get very uneasy, and the only 
means she could devise in order to secure the desired aim was to get 
the great-aunt to say that she would leave her all her money; but she 
found her perfectly unmanageable on this subject. The first step she 
took to lead her to the point was by acquainting her with Frederick’s 
mad career; but it was no news to the old lady—she had already 
heard of it; and how this happened his father and mother could not 
imagine, as they systematically kept all disagreeable family events 
buried in the most profound mystery, and she never saw any one as 
visitors, except occasionally the clergyman and his wife, and Mr. 
Munro, her man of business from Haddington. They mentioned 
Guy’s neglect in writing, and undutiful conduct in having, since 
Caroline’s elopement, declared that he would visit Scotland no more, 
and that it was a matter of indifference to him if he never saw any of 
his family again. But any fear of his proving a rival to Rachel was 
quite unnecessary, as, besides having always been in a state of rebel- 
lion with his old relative, an additional circumstance had more recently 
occurred which had ruined entirely all chance of his ever being for- 
given the sins of his boyhood, and this was one in which poor Christine 
had unfortunately been concerned. He had written to her once—only 
ence—since he had gone to sea, and it was a letter full of bitterness 
and gloom, and sent just after he heard of his family dis . He 
did not blame Caroline so much as he did the system which his father 
and mother had followed with their children, neither did he seek to 
excuse her, and all throughout the letter there was an under-current 
of recklessness and angry feeling. He said that he hated Scotland, 
that he detested everybody in it but Christine herself; but that he 
would never write to her again as long as the old tyrant lived, for that 
he knew if she was aware that he continued so much interested in her 
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welfare it would be sufficient to prevent her doing anything for her, 
and that, for his own part, he wished she were dead and gone, and that 
his “dear little aunty” had everything she possessed. This frightful 
epistle, by a most unfortunate chance, fell into Mrs. M‘Naughton’s 
hands, owing to Christine having pulled it out with her handkerchief 
when called hurriedly down-stairs by the old lady, who wished to know 
from whom the letter came. The girl, in a fit of nervous agitation, 
had, when summoned into her presence, thrust it crumpled up into her 
ket, intending to burn it in the kitchen fire as she went out. When 
er aunt questioned her as to who had written to her, she, with her 
usual truthfulness, confessed the letter was from Guy, and upon the 
old lady asking to see it, had answered, hesitatingly, that it was written 
in “so foolish a way” that she could not let her read it. Mrs. 
M‘Naughton ceased to urge her to show it, but looked at her sternly, 
and told her that there must be no secret correspondence with a boy 
so completely devoid of all feeling of duty and principle, and positively 
forbade her to answer it upon the pain of her everlasting displeasure. 
Poor Christine burst into tears at this sentence, for the letter had 
been written in kindness and confidence to her, at all events, and to 
have answered it, and tried to bring him to a gentler state of feeling, 
would have been a great consolation as well as a duty, so she was 
uite overcome, and hastily drawing forth her handkerchief, buried her 
ace in it, and, sobbing violently, left the room. Her sorrow at that 
moment, however, was nothing to her dismay, when, on being again 
called down-stairs a minute after, she beheld Mrs. M‘Naughton stand- 
ing, trembling and pale with rage, with the identical epistle in her 
hand, which she had picked up from the carpet, thinking it a piece of 
waste paper. 

“This, then, is the foolish letter that you refused to show, Miss 
Christine Douglas ?” she said, excitedly ; “ not to be termed so very 
foolish after all, considering it announces a plot upon my inheri- 
tance. You are not quite so unsophisticated a young lady as I 
had imagined, and you seem to have got an able coadjutor in this 
daring nephew. It is a pity that he cannot overcome his dislike to 
Scotland sufficiently to visit it once more, and administer a dose of 
poison to the ‘ old tyrant,’ to ensure a fortune to his favourite. De- 

raved boy! But even if he did perpetrate so praiseworthy an act, 
“ would find himself sadly mistaken, for the only fortune his ‘ dear 
little aunty’ would inherit on such an event taking place would, I sus- 
pect, be mis-fortune.” 

And the old lady smiled grimly at her unpremeditated and bad pun. 
She paused after this outburst of indignation, and the terror-struck 
girl continued for a minute to gaze on her, as if in a state of fascina- 
tion from fear; the extremity of the case, however, as on two former 
occasions, roused her palsied faculties and lighted up the native 
energy of her character, though not in this instance to anger. 

“ Aunt,” she said, calmly, “I know that Guy has written a very 
bad letter, but you could not expect me to show it, to make you dis- 
like him more than you do already. You know that he has always 
been very kind to me, and”—her eyes lighted up with intense lustre 
as she spoke—‘“I would sooner encounter the most cruel death than 
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do the least thing to injure him, for, in acting so, I should prove my- 
self a monster of ingratitude. The nonsense he has written about 
your money he knows is nonsense, as well as you and I do; just silly 
stuff that came into his head when the pen was in his hand, when he 
was very angry and hurt; and he is not aware how good, kind, and 
generous you have been to me—how you have not only given me 
shelter and food, but education and—safety.” 

She shuddered as she hesitatingly pronounced the last word—as a 
strange recollection passed across her mind. Mrs. M‘Naughton eyed 
her keenly ; her defence was entirely for Guy ; she did not seem for 
a moment to think of herself. 

“There, take your precious letter,” she said, more placably ; “ burn 
it, and let it remain unanswered. For me, I leave my revenge to 
time, for this bad boy cannot possibly go on long without meeting 
with the fate he merits.” 

From that unlucky moment she never again mentioned Guy’s name, 
even in invective, and Christine’s tears flowed in secret over the con- 
sequences of what she deemed her carelessness, but which was but 
one of those apparently accidental circumstances which Providence 
sometimes makes the means of working out important events. This 
unlucky occurrence then sealed Guy’s fate with Mrs, M‘Naughton— 
though, of course, unknown to his father and mother. And as to 
George, the career that awaited him in India was one that promised 
certain wealth if he lived to follow it out. It was, therefore, for 
Rachel, and Rachel alone, that the money would be of such vital im- 
portance, and to attain the point of securing it to her Mrs. Douglas 
set all her wits to work. 

It so happened that a certain Honourable Captain Seymour, of the 
Navy, at last presented himself on the scene of action during one of 
the Douglases’ visits to their English connexions; he was, it is true, 
poor, elderly, and ugly, besides having the reputation of not being 
altogether amiable. But then he had a dissipated elder brother, an 
earl, to whom—from his being old and unmarried—there was every 
chance of the honourable captain succeeding. From the one being 
the eldest, and the other the youngest, of a numerous family, it made 
a considerable difference in their ages, and now none remained but 
themselves, and one sister, who was unmarried. Captain Seymour 
had already made some unsuccessful attempts to catch heiresses, and 
was beginning to be in despair, when Lady Jane happened to stumble 
upon the Douglas family, and being, like her honourable brother, ex- 
cessively shrewd and calculating, clearly perceived the mamma’s 
anxious desire to marry her daughter into a noble house, and—for 
certain reasons best known to herself—thought it would be no bad 
speculation for her brother, provided the young lady had a fortune 
worth forfeiting his liberty for, so she lost no time in trying to find 
out how far this might be the case, before setting the gentleman on 
the track of the fair one. She, therefore, sounded Mrs. Douglas in 
pretending to admire Rachel, and in wondering how so charming a 
young woman, and one so “well brought up,” should be still un- 
married. Mamma, en pattern woman, replied demurely, that they 
would be very difficult in accepting a match for their only daughter, 
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who, besides the home advantages she possessed, and the careful edu- 
cation she had received, would likewise be an heiress, as a consider- 
able fortune which they were to inherit from an aunt would be her 
portion ; they would, therefore, only be induced to part with “ their 
amiable child” to let her enter a desirable family—the expression, “ de- 
sirable family,” meaning one comprising a certain number of lords and 
ladies in the immediate connexion. This announcement decided the 

rsuit, and Captain Seymour, being immediately presented, quickly 
ace to lay a close siege both to the young lady and her mother, the 
former receiving a constant succession of notes, bouquets, and ‘lan- 
guishing glances, and the latter becoming the object of the most deli- 
cate and respectful attentions. Rachel was in the seventh heaven ; 
to have a lover was an extraordinary and new event in her life, and 
the said lover to be a post-captain in the navy, an honourable, and the 
heir-apparent to an earldom at the same time, raised her exultation 
and delight to absolute intoxication. 

To be sure, he was almost old enough to be her father, and ex- 
tremely plain; but then a prudent young woman should rather be 
glad to have a helpmate of an experienced age, and as for an agreeable 
exterior, that was unworthy of a thought from a well brought up girl, 
when put in comparison with the beauties of the mind and an earldom 
in reversion. 

The courtship accordingly proceeded at a lightning speed, and at 
last the proposal was made in form, graciously received, considered, 
and accepted; then came an examination of preliminaries, which 

ved rather a disappointment to all parties, for the Douglases found 
that Captain Seymour’s original fortune of ten thousand pounds had, 
in consequence of youthful extravagance, diminished to two thousand, 
which, with his half-pay, was all he possessed ; and the naval hero be- 
came aware that Rachel’s inheritance was merely i in expectation, and 
by no means secure. He had completély committed himself, how- 
ever, and so began to consider and balance all the chances, and try to 
turn them as much as possible to his own account. In the first place, 
he set forth ably and ¢ruly his utter mability to support a wife with- 
out an income, and frankly told Mr. Douglas that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to allow him an annuity of a thousand a year, until 
Mrs. M‘Naughton’s death should put Rachel in possession of her 
fortune; and in the event of the money being bequeathed to- Mr. 
Douglas, the necessity of his binding himself in such a manner as to 
secure it directly to his daughter, without the power of afterwards re- 
voking the deed of settlement. This was a point that the cautious 
sailor was the more determined to carry, in consequence of his having 
seen & letter from the old lady, in which she said—a propos to the 
marriage—that she thought her nephew quite right in giving a large 
portion to his daughters, as, besides his own fine fortune, her fifty 
thousand pounds would ultimately go to his family. ‘“ Now,” argued 
the honourable captain with himself, “this word ‘family’ does not 
mean ‘ Rachel,’ and it is much more probable that the cautious old 
lass will leave it directly to my wise father-in-law, by him to be 
bestowed as he thinks best. And perhaps when he comes to know 
that my brother has been privately married for many years, and has a 
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son to inherit the title, and the little that remains of the fortune his 
extravagance has dissipated, there is no saying what change it may 
produce in his mind towards his daughter and myself; so not a step 
shall I go on with this marriage unless he executes the deed I pro- 
pose.” Then continuing to weigh all possible events, he went on 
mentally soliloquising, “For even in the event of Frederick killin 
himself with dissipation, Guy going to the bottom of the sea, and 
George falling a victim to the Indian climate, still as the large estate 
must pass off to the heir of entail, my other chances of succession are 
but scanty; for if Frederick lives much longer, it is certain that he 
will contrive to drain the old fellow’s coffers famously.” 

Having imparted those thoughts to his sister and coadjutrix, they 
formed a mutual plan for carrying out the scheme in a manner 
befitting a lady aa an honowrable. She set to work by insinuating 
her fears about her eldest brother, the earl, who was abroad, and who, 
she said, she understood was in a state of health that alarmed her, but 
that she did not like to tell Edward, fearing that the intelligence 
might throw an additional damp on his present “ uncertain state of 
spirits.” The brother, meanwhile, kept steady to his point, and—at 
the same time that he feigned to be desperately in love with the young 
lady—lamented the utter impossibility of going on with the match 
without the required deeds being executed, “otherwise,” he said, 
“his brother might be displeased, and either marry in pique or leave 
his wealth away from him.” 

The consequence of all this manwuvring may be easily imagined 
with the vain and ambitious people with whom the crafty brother and 
sister had to deal. Mr. Douglas was induced to settle an annuity of 
a thousand a year on his daughter, which was only to cease upon her 
succeeding to her great-aunt’s fortune; he likewise executed an irre- 
vocable deed, by which he bound himself to make over to her the ex- 

ected fifty thousand pounds, in case the old lady bequeathed it to 
Rimeelf and in the event of her changing her mind, and making a 
will in favour of some other person, he bound himself to leave Rachel 
at his death a fortune of five-and-twenty thousand pounds. Those 
deeds were executed with the strictest attention to law; no form was 
omitted, and no expense spared, to render them binding and secure; 
and after the bride had been furnished with a magnificent trousseau, 
she had the inexpressible satisfaction of becoming the Honourable 
Mrs. Seymour. “us 

The marriage took place in England, where a brilliant party attended 
the ceremony, selected from the titled and distinguished connexions on 
either side of the house, and cards and cake were despatched to all 
those who were deemed worthy of being honoured by so great a mark 
of distinction. Rachel had written a pretty letter to Mrs. M‘Naughton 
preparatory to her nuptials, acquainting her with the happy event 
about to take place, and humbly hoping that her “ dear aunt would 
approve of her choice.” This unfortunate word “ choice” tickled the 
eynical old woman excessively ; she smiled, rapped the floor with her 
foot with a merry sort of rat, tat, tat, and looking at Christine with a 
sly expression, asked her “how many suitors she Cong it likely 
Rachel had had to choose from?” Poor Christine blushed, and sipped 
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her tea; although she said nothing, she could not help thinking that 
it was a flower of rhetoric approaching a little to a fb, for she could 
not imagine Rachel surrounded by despairing lovers. Had it been 
Caroline, the case would have been different; and she sighed when 
she thought of the beautiful, blooming, ruined Caroline, whose ex- 
— now seemed blotted from the minds of all those connected 
with her. 


XV. 


Snort ty after those auspicious nuptials took place, Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas returned to Scotland, but their brows wore a gloom but little 
in harmony with the gay and hopeful accents on their lips. On visit- 
ing Seafield a few days after their arrival, they plainly perceived a 
great ch in Mrs. M‘Naughton’s appearance, habits, and manners ; 
she stooped much, was thin and worn, and reclined rather than sat in 
an easy-chair, which Christine had at length prevailed upon her to 
use, by having worked one expressly for her. She likewise listened 
with evident impatience and restlessness to their account of the bril- 
liant connexion their daughter had made, and before they reached the 
usual term of their visit, manifested her desire for the little carriage 
to come round in order to take her accustomed airing. 

“TI go out every day, John,” she said to her nephew, “ and Christine 
drives me. She does everything for me now, and much better than 
any one else can do. She is, indeed, a blessing ; look what a beautiful 
easy-chair she worked for me,” she continued, regarding with com- 
per the one in which she was placed. “I hope she will never 

eave me until I go—to rest,” she added, as her head drooped upon 
her breast. 

Mrs. Douglas looked at her keenly and searchingly. 

“You must come and pay us a visit, my dear aunt,” she softly ob- 
served; “the change will do you good. When Rachel and Edward 
arrive, our house will afford you many subjects of interest and amuse- 
ment, and as Christine acts for you so well, you need have no fear in 
leaving everything under her care in your absence.” 

“TT should not have my carriage to go out in, and her to drive me,” 
answered the old woman, in a soft and melancholy tone; “ nor should 
I hear her sweet voice singing, and the merry sound of her guitar, as 
I do here every day.” 

“Oh, we shall be able to give you plenty of good music,” replied 
the fair lady, with a bitter smile; “and as for being well driven, 
Edward will drive you in his elegant little phaeton with a fine blood 
horse, that will whirl you along like lightning.” 

“T like quick motion,” answered the aunt, with a degree of hesi- 
— “and yet Cobby goes very well, particularly in coming 

ome.” 

Mr. Douglas took the key-note from his wife. 

“We expect the young couple in the course of a fortnight,” he 
observed ; “and positively, my good aunt, you must come and pay us 
a visit when they arrive, to make Edward’s acquaintance. You will 
like him very much, I am quite sure, he is so very—very—aristocratic,” 
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he finished, hesitatingly. Then, seeing Peter bringing round the old 
lady’s humble vehicle, he added, “ We will not leave you until you 
romise, dear aunt; you must come, were it only for a month ora 
ortnight—even a week we shall consider as a great concession, and it 
it is one which you ought to yield to us in order to knit family ties, 
for, as we get older, we should close the more firmly together.” __ 
Mrs. M‘Naughton looked wistfully at her carriage, and answered, 


hastily : 

. Well, I shall think of it; but now I must go out to my airing.” 

“ We shall-consider that you have pledged yourself to come to us,” 
urged the more politic lady; “and a promise given by you, we all 
wom, is never broken.” So saying, the amiable couple took their 

eave. 

In the lobby they met Christine, dressed in a pelisse of gréy shep- 
herd’s plaiding, fastened round her waist by a morocco belt and 
buckle, which homely attire constituted her driving and riding equip- 
ment. She descended, carrying as usual two cushions, which she had 
also worked for the old lady’s convenience when she drove out, and 
——— to lay them in the little carriage as she knew she liked to 

ave them placed. Mr. Douglas was at the moment particularly 
ruffed from the evidently great partiality betrayed by his aunt’s 
manner of speaking of her, so he passed without taking the slightest 
notice; but the more prudent wife instantly felt that this was any- 
thing but wise, so turning round with one of her false, sweet smiles, 
she extended her hand, and said, in a playful manner: 

“I hope I see Miss Christine Douglas well ?” 

The girl felt both surprised and chafed at her brother’s rude 
conduct, conscious as she was how she exerted herself in every way 
to do her duty. So, drawing up her head slightly, while the colour 
mantled brilliantly on her transparent cheek, she quietly replied, in 
coldly giving her hand, 

“ Christine San Isedora is quite well, thank you.” 

Both the lady and gentleman started ; there was something in this 
that they did not like. 

“So you have changed your name?” observed Mrs. Douglas, 
scanning the beautiful face with half-shut eyes. 

“ Oh no,” answered the girl, with a quiet smile, which partly dis- 
played her even and perfect teeth, “I only call myself by the name 
to which I am entitled, for my aunt thinks that it is not only right and 
proper so to do, but says that it may be important to me hereafter.” 

Mr. Douglas exchanged a significant glance with his wife as he 
handed her into the carriage. 

“ What can this crotchet mean ?” he said to her, as they drove off. 

“ Who can guess ?” answered the lady, perturbedly ; “ but I am glad 
that the old woman is coming to pay us a visit, for we must try and 
bind her down to her former intentions, otherwise no one can anti- 
cipate the consequences of her infatuation for this girl as she sinks 
further into her dotage.”’ 

Mrs. M‘Naughton evidently meant to perform the half-pledged 
promise of paying a visit to Ainslie Place; she seemed to anticipate 
some benefit to her failing health from the change of air, and kept 
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constantly repeating to Christine what she wished her to do when she 
was absent. At the same time that she announced this intention, 
she wrote a great deal, never failing, when she had done, to lock up 
carefully what she had been writing. 

It was about a fortnight after Mr. and Mrs. Douglas’s visit that 
Christine availed herself of a wet day to ride over on Cobby to her 
friend Mrs. Gordon, to whom she generally devoted an hour or two 
when the weather did not permit Mrs. M‘Naughton to go out. On 
returning she saw a carriage just driving off from the door, and on 
looking into it as it passed she beheld Rachel, bedecked in all the finery 
of a bride, with a very unprepossessing-looking man beside her. On 
entering the dining-room she found the old lady busy stirring the fire, 
a sure sign of more than usual preoccupation of thought. She sat 
down When Christine presented herself, and said, with a jocose air, 

“Well, I have had a visit from the happy couple, and a more 
villanous-looking fellow than the silly girl has tacked herself to I never 
beheld in my life. Aristocratic, forsooth! Iam sure there are plenty 
of aristocratic men to be had who are, at least, decent-looking. Go 
up-stairs, child, and fetch me the Peerage from the library, for I wish 
to see the age of this noble ally. 1 take it our old Peerage would 
give it, were it fifty years back.” 

When Christine returned with the book, the old lady put on her 
spectacles, and turned up at the Seymour family. 

“ No,” she said, “I see I am mistaken; he is only forty-five. Well, 
there are only two-and-twenty years’ difference in their ages, after all, 
and in an otherwise well-assorted marriage a similar disproportion of 
age often conduces to happiness. But I do not fancy this man ; he not 
-_ looks very cunning, but also very fierce; the best that can be 
said of him is that he is like a gentleman.” 

She continued to talk of the new-married pair all throughout dinner- 
time in a tone of cutting sarcasm, alleging that “the man” had 
married “the girl” from some interested motive, sneeringly adding, 
that Rachel, she quite clearly perceived, was preparing to enact the 
“ood wife” like her mother. Christine regretted much her transient 
glance of the pair, as her curiosity was much excited by the account 
given of their visit by the sarcastic old woman ; and when sitting at the 
window after dinner, working a footstool for her aunt, she was likewise 
much struck by hearing her mutter to herself once or twice, as if 
thinking aloud, “ Right—quite right ; it were time that the farce were 
finished.” And these words were the more remarkable that they were 
uttered in a quite waking state, for it was one great sign of sinking 
nature that she now generally was in the habit of leaning back in her 
easy-chair after dinner, and sleeping till tea-time. 

It was on the third evening from this visit that Mrs. M‘Naughton 
and Christine were sitting at the table, where Christine was busy 
pouring out the tea, an office the old lady had now made over to her, 
when they heard some one on horseback ride up to the door. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. M‘Naughton, starting as the bell rang, “that 
must be Mr. Munro from Haddington, for I wrote to him to come to 


me to-morrow upon business, What can the man mean by calling at 
this late hour ?” 
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The door opened as she spoke, but instead of Mr. Munro, Captain 
Seymour entered the room. The old lady looked thunderstruck, and 
poor Christine, from those natural feelings of which we can never 
entirely divest ourselves, felt overpowered with shame, glancing ner- 
vously first at the tallow candles which afforded them light, and then 


at the humble tea-equipage at which she was presiding. The cups were 


not only of the most common description, the sugar very coarse, and 
the butter merely laid in slices on a plate, but the servant, havi 
broken the lid.of the teapot, her thrifty mistress had replaced it wit 
a metal one belonging to an old coffee-pot, she having observed to 
Christine that this mutilated-looking vessel would last quite as long 
as a new one “in the hands of that careless Miss Peggy.” The ho- 
nourable captain, however, seemed to take no note of the circumstance, 
but, advancing with a cringing look towards the old lady, told her 
that, having gone to take an early dinner with an old shipmate beyond 
Haddington, he could not pass the house in returning to Edinburgh 
without calling to ask how she was. He then drew a chair close to 
hers, and began to talk in the most friendly and familiar way, glancing 
round from time to time at Christine, who, after having offered him a 
cup of tea, which was refused, occupied herself with her work, won- 
dering whether her aunt would wish her to withdraw. As Mrs. 
M‘Naughton, however, gave neither look nor hint for her to do so, 
she sat on, occasionally regarding the visitor in order to satisfy her- 
self if the old lady’s unfavourable description of him were unjust; but 
so far from finding this the case, she thought that never in her life had 
she beheld any one whose general appearance was more repulsive. It 
was not so much that he was ugly, for he had a fine, stout, gentleman- 
like person, and his features were rather regular than otherwise, with 
the exception of a low, animal-shaped forehead with hanging eyebrows, 
the long and bushy hair of which fell over his eyes so as almost to 
obscure them, although they occasionally shot a kind of white glare 
from under their overshadowing thatchwork. His lips were likewise 
quite pale, and the mouth, though well formed, had a cruel and insolent 
expression ; and, notwithstanding that his general air and manner pos- 
sessed the polish of one born and bred in an elevated sphere of life, 
yet to Christine’s fine perceptions there was a strong inherent vulgarity 
universally pervading the whole man. Once or twice that she answered 
some observations addressed to her by Mrs. M‘Naughton in the soft, 
low tones of her expressive and contralto-sounding voice, he started 
and turned his sinister glance upon her, so that it came to be a posi- 
tive relief when his familiar visit ended, and he took himself off. 

“ What does this excess of friendship mean ?” asked the old lady, 
looking interrogatively at Christine as he withdrew. 

“He is a sailor, you know, aunt,” observed the girl, ponents 
“and, like most of them, just does at the moment anything that 
happens to come into his head.” 

And poor Christine, when she spoke, thought of Guy, and, without 
being conscious of it, meant the observation to be apologetic for the 
reckless wild letter he had written. 

“ Yes, he is a sailor,” replied the shrewd old woman, “and I suspect 
one of the worst kind ; for although there is not a profession in Britain 
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in which there are so many generous and noble-minded men, yet there 
is no class in which there are to be found more desperate and bad cha- 
racters when the contrary.” She went on speaking musingly: “It 
is a profession that admits of no medium; either a naval man is 
generous and careless to a fault, or he is brutal and cunning, and I 
suspect my worshipful nephew is one of the latter description. All 
his thoughts are fixed on his own advantage, and he will leave no 
means untried to attain the end he has in view. But I am tired, girl. 
Bring the lights, and let us go to bed. I propose being very busy to- 
morrow, for I have many things to settle with Mr. Munro, and, 
& propos to him, remember, Christine, that when I die you must 
instantly acquaint him with the event; and, above all things, recollect 
that he must be present at the opening of my will, as you will need to 
be also, though in a pecuniary point of view that will not concern you, 
“38 girl!” Then, perceiving the look of tearful agony with which her 

vourite regarded her, she continued: “ Do not look so frightened, 
child. Let us all do our duty, old and young, and when death does 
come it will find us prepared.” | 

So saying, she followed her young attendant to her room, and was 
more than usually gentle during the time she undressed her; for 
Christine now performed all personal offices for her, of whatever de- 
scription. 

ext day Mr. Munro appeared at an early hour, and Mrs. 
M‘Naughton desired Christine to go over to the Manse and spend the 
forenoon with her friend Mrs. Gordon. When she returned at dinner- 
time she found the man of business had just gone, her aunt telling her 
he was expected again the following day, when he would come, accom- 
panied by two gentlemen, to witness the signing of her will. 

“Then, on Wednesday,” she continued, “ your brother and Mrs. 
Douglas will be here to fix the period of my visit to them, for I must 
g° to Ainslie Place ; there are several things I wish to ascertain, and 

am likewise anxious to analyse this naval hero a little more closely.” 
Then she added, after a moment’s pause, “ What fools have been my 
nephew and his wife to bestow their daughter and money on a well- 
born adventurer !—for he is nothing else.”’ 

The next day Christine felt too much depressed to repeat her visit 
to Mrs. Gordon, so she had Cobby saddled and rode round the fields 
and along some private roads to occupy the time that her aunt told her 
she should be engaged. An undefinable feeling of melancholy weighed 
upon her mind at the idea of the old lady’s departure for the visit she 
proposed ; an unaccountable conviction pressed upon her that this short 
absence would break the ties which had hitherto bound them together— 
one of those singular presentiments which every one has felt more or 
less preceding the more important and graver events of life, and which 
can never be explained so long as the spirit continues imprisoned 
within its mortal tenement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas made their appearance at the time appointed, 
and it was decided that the gentleman was to return on that day week 
to escort his aunt to Edinburgh. The six intervening days the weather 
was beautiful for that late autumn season, and Christine had ample 
occupation with which to distraet her gloomy thoughts. She not only 
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worked hard at her aunt’s scanty wardrobe to render her presentable 
in the circle of fine people in which she was going to mix, but every 
forenoon she drove her out for a long uiring. Sometimes it was to her 
favourite hilly road, at others all round her farm and fields, for she 
seemed to wish to visit every spot that she had been in the habit of 
frequenting in former days of health and strength; and Cobby would 
have been unequal to the task imposed upon him if his considerate 
young driver had not increased his ration of oats proportionably to his 
e. 

The day at length arrived in which Mrs. M‘Naughton was to leave 
Seafield. She rose earlier than usual, and after Christine had dressed 
her and packed her boxes, she remained in her room alone, desiring 
her to bring up her breakfast when it was ready. On her young at- 
tendant returning with it about half an hour after, she found her 
sitting beside her table, which was covered with account-books, bills, 
and money laid out to pay whatever was due in her frugal household 
expenses, servants, and workpeople’s wages. 

She explained minutely to Christine all she wished her to do in her 
absence, pointed out the drawer in her secretary where her will was 
deposited, and, after giving her the keys, desired her to convey the 
bills and money to her own room; she then began to take her break- 
fast, retaining nothing beside her but one old-fashioned red morocco 
pocket-book, which she laid beside the breakfast-tray. Christine felt 
very sad; in addition to the circumstance of her having to remain in 
a house alone for the first time in her life, there was something sin- 

ar in Mrs. M‘Naughton’s manner and appearance which irresistibly 
and mournfully riveted her attention. Although she had arrayed 
her with the greatest care, both as to the newness and neatness of her 
dress, she looked much older than usual, and sat in a silent contem- 
lative state, quite different from her habitual fidgetiness and irrita- 
bility. She likewise asked from time to time if Mr. Gordon was to 
be seen crossing over the fields, coming to bid her farewell, as he had 
promised to do; and when he at length made his appearance, she 
seemed unusually glad to see him, and presented him with five pounds 
for the use of the poor in her absence. In doing this, she observed, 
with a kind of quaint grave smile, 

“ You know, ‘ charity covereth a multitude of sins,’ Mr. Gordon, 
and I believe you have never found me very backward in this respect, 
although I have the reputation of being irreligious; but no, no, sir, 
the religion of a woman of my great age must be in her heart. It is 
little I could hear from the pulpit that I have not known and felt 
long ago ; experience is the great teacher of the truths of theology.” 

Then passing off to indifferent subjects, she talked in more of her 
usual manner, until Mr. Douglas’s carriage drove up to the door, 
When this gentleman entered the room, he seemed more than com- 
monly perturbed and haughty, scarcely saluting the worthy clergy- 
man, and taking no notice whatever of his young sister. r a few 
minutes’ awkward attempt at conversation, the servant came to say 
that the boxes were fastened on the carriage and everything was ready, 
and Mrs. M‘Naughton prepared to descend. As she rose from her 
seut, she took up the little pocket-book from the table, and, opening 
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it, proceeded to unfold a parcel of bank-notes which it contained, and 
handing them to Mr. Gordon, requested him to count them for her. 
On his doing so, and saying that there was “ern | a hundred pounds, 
she carefully replaced them, and, closing the pocket-book, turned to- 
wards Christine—whom she called red the window where she had 
retired on her brother’s appearance—and presenting it to her, said, 

“ Here is a present for you, Christine, to make you feel comfortable 
in my absence, I have already given you money for all household ex- 
penses and farm-servants’ wages, but this is entirely for your own 
use, and, in presence of these two gentlemen, I make you a gift of it.” 

Christine received the peckvbeck with a look’ of amazement, 
while Mr. Douglas scowled loweringly on her. 

* Dear aunt,” she faltered out, trembling from head to foot with 
nervousness and grief, “ what need have i of so large a sum of 
money P”’ 

The old lady regarded her attentively for a moment, and then 
gravely observed, 

“ You do not know, my dear child; you may, perhaps, have great 
need of this money when—w hen I am away.’ 

Then taking her head between her hands, she imprinted a kiss on 
the clear open brow—for the moment, slightly contracted by the emo- 
tion, that sent the tears streaming down her cheeks—and acceptin, 
the offered arm of her dignified nephew, she left the room, follow od 
by Mr. Gordon and Christine, who timidly kept behind her as she 
dsecenaed the stairs, On reaching the carriage, Mr. Douglas pre- 

ared to assist her in getting in, but when his weeping sister ad- 
vanced to the other side to afford the aid to which the old lady had 
been so long accustomed, he extended his arm and pushed her back, 
then quickly mounting himself, he closed the door, and in an instant 
after the vehicle whirled rapidly away. 

The poor girl stood for a moment as if stunned ; she could scarcely 
believe the reality of the scene, and that the familiar form and face of 
her old protectress had indeed vanished from her sight; and it was 
only the kind voice of Mr. Gordon that at last recalled her from her 
state of mournful preoccupation. 

“ My wife will expect to see you every day during Mrs. M‘Naugh- 
ton’s absence, my dear Miss C ‘hristine,” he said; “and if you can 
man both to eat and sleep at the Manse, so much the more pleas 
sant for us.’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” gratefully returned the sobbing girl. 
“ T should, indeed, like much to stay with you and Mrs. Gordon while 
she is away ; but it would be wrong, for my aunt has entrusted every- 
thing to my care, and I must not leave her house for longer than to 
make a forenoon call.” 

“God bless you, my dear young lady,” replied the worthy man ; 
“then I shall not insist upon your coming to us now, but if ever our 
humble home can be a shelter to you, remember that there you will 
always receive a hearty welcome.” 
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THE THRER PELLETS OF BRBAD. 
I, 


THE FIRST PELLET. 


Tx 1824, towards the end of October, ten young men were con- 
cluding a repast at one of the tables of the Café de Paris. The suc- 
culent dishes had been apparently well seasoned with wine, for all 
their faces were illuminated, and all were talking at the same time. 

Nor was it surprising that the meeting had been a jovial one. The 
amphitryon—George Bénier by name—only the other day sub- 
lieutenant in the 5th Regiment of Dragoons, had unexpectedly in- 
herited a fortune estimated at six hundred thousand francs. Barely 
a month had elapsed since he had received, whilst serving in Spain, 
the news of the death of an uncle, who had left him heir to the 
accumulations of an industrious and well-spent life. He had ob- 
tained leave of absence, and had hurried off to the capital to realise 
his fortune. He had also invited what few friends—chiefly college 
chums—he had in Paris to participate in his happiness. He had 
nine—in 2 day or two he would have fifty. A man with a well-lined 
pocket has always plenty of friends. 

The banquet held in honous of this sudden accession of funds was 
coming to a conclusion—that is to say, the party were at their last 
bottles of champagne. Awaiting coffee, every one was laughing, 
talking, or gesticulating, without concerning himself about listening or 
being Hetered to. The host, who was more animated even than the 
others, probably because, in his quality of host, he had deemed it 
necessary to set a good example, was endeavouring to get a word in 
concerning his feats of valour in the Peninsula; expatiating upon the 
assault of the Trocadero on the 31st of August, 1823, and the delivery 
of Ferdinand VII. from the hands of the Cortes; but every one was 
too happy to listen to details. 

In the mean time, coffee had been brought in. The young man— 
George Bénier was in his twenty-first year—was lifting his cup to his 
lips, when he suddenly put it down again, with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and disgust. 

“ Gargon!’’ he shouted, in a voice that made the whole establish- 
ment start, “ take this cup away at once.” 

And, as he said this, he pointed to two flies that had been stupid 
enough to take a bath in the hot fluid—a bath which had cost them 
their lives. One of the gargons took away the cup, whilst another 
busied himself in repairing the disaster. The guests were laughing 
heartily at the discomfiture of the lieutenant of dragoons. 

“Ah! ah!” said one, “ George is afraid of a fly!” 

But Prosper Dyonnet, a college chum, interposed: “ Don’t you re- 
member P—he used to kill them by hundreds; his conscience troubles 
him, and now the sight of two dead flies awakens his remorse.” 

The interpellation excited renewed laughter, in which George joined 
heartily. 
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“True,”’ he said, “ gentlemen, I always had a horror of flies, and I 
became so skilful by dint of practice in killing them with pellets of 
bread, that I got the surname of ‘Tueur de mouches.’ I have not 
lost my skill yet, I can tell you; but if I assassinate flies, that is 
no reason why I should also swallow them.” 

“Well said,” observed one of the guests; and with after-dinner 
thoughtlessness, and the love of fun natural to youth, he proposed that 
Saree should give them proof that he was still entitled to what he 
was pleased to designate as a glorious title to distinction. 

To this effect a roll of bread was taken from a table close by. George 
Bénier, as serious as if he were about to solve a problem in mathe- 
matics, broke it, took out the crumb, and began to prepare his ammu- 
nition. Having made three pellets, he held them out in his open 
hand. 

“ Now,” he said, “ who'll bet that I don’t kill a fly with each shot ?”’ 

“We'll all bet,” shouted the guests. “ What shall it be? A 
monster punch !”’ 

“Good; but what distance do you allow me ?” 
guna leave that to you—a pellet of bread is not precisely a conical 

In the interval, a man, apparently above fifty years of age, with grey 
moustaches and coat buttoned up—evidently an old soldier—had come 
into the café. Ordering a cup of chocolate, he had taken up a newspaper, 
and was reading as he awaited his refreshment. The room was crowded 
with flies, half stupified by the approach of winter, and George Bénier 
observed that three had settled upon the new comer—one on his arm, 
another on his neck, and a third had the impudence actually to alight 
on the very hand that held the paper. The guests watched the 
direction which George’s eyes had taken, and the same malicious idea 
occurred at the same moment to all their excited brains. This idea 
was mutually exchanged by nods, and smiles, and intelligent glances, 
but not formulated into words. That would have spoilt the fun. 
George, encouraged by these looks of approbation, made his prepara- 
tions for the commission of a grievous act of folly. 

Placing one of the pellets on his thumb, and holding it there b 
the medium finger curved into a bow, so as to act as a spring, he too 
aim at the right hand of the man with the grey moustaches. It must 
be said to his credit, however, that he hesitated for a moment, a ray 
of sense flashed across his mind, and he turned round to look at his 
friends. But all he saw there was encouragement by nods, and winks, 
and smiles. It wassuchfun! Alas! how many foolish things are done 
under the absurd impression that there is something funny in them! 

George’s thumb went off; the pellet was shot forth, and killed the 
fly that lay on the officer’s hand. 

“Superb !” ejaculated his friends, but in subdued tones, not to in- 
terfere with the progress of their rich friend’s experiments. 

As to the veteran, he never moved, but continued to read his paper 
as if nothing had happened. Encouraged by his success, and excited 
by the applause of his friends, as also by the attention of other 
ere which had been attracted to what was going on, George 


nier took aim at the shoulder, and the second fly fell a victim to his 
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skill. After this there was no receding. The man in the buttoned-up 
coat persisted in pays Ee insults put upon his person; there 
was only one fly more to to inaugurate the monster punch, and 
that fly was stretching out its fore-feet not many inches below the 
formidable grey moustaches. Off went the third pellet, and the in- 
trusive insect fell dead. The experiment conclu there was no 
longer any cause for silence, and all the guests united in shouting 
Vive le Tueur de mouches !” 

But whilst they were thus jubilant and triumphant, the man in the 
buttoned-up coat had slowly risen, and stooping, he deliberately 
picked up the three pellets of bread, which done, he walked over, 
quite calmly, to where George sat with his friends. The laughter 
now suddenly ceased, and the attention of the other spectators 
became breathless. Strangers, as well as the friends of the “ Tueur 
de mouches,” knew that matters could not stop there. A pin might 
have been heard to fall in the whole café. 

The man with the grey moustaches saluted the company. The 
salutation was respectfully returned by George and his guests. George 
was a little pale, but calm. The veteran, extending his hand, in the 
~ of which were the three pellets of bread, was about to speak. 

ut George, who would not allow, even for half a second, that it 
should be supposed that he would leave the responsibility on any one 
but himself, anticipated him. 

“Tt was I, sir; I shot those pellets.” 

The unknown bowed again. 

“That is sufficient, sir.” 

So saying, he quietly unbuttoned his coat, and drew forth a card 
from his waistcoat-pocket. 


“‘ Monsieur,” he said, “ will be good enough to show me that he is 


as skilful with a sword as he is with a pellet of bread ?” 

“ At your orders, sir,” replied George, as he exchanged cards with 
his adversary. 

Upon the stranger’s card was graven: “ Louis Roper, ex-Captain 
of Light Infantry.” 

Next morning at ten the young soldier of the Trocadero and the 
veteran of Austerlitz and of Wagram met, accompanied each by 
two friends, in the Bois de Boulogne. George was a proficient in 
sword exercise, but by no means as much so 2s the captain. After a 
few passes he had to give up the combat, his right arm being pierced 
through and through. As the veteran left the field, he saluted his 
wounded and discomfited antagonist with great courtesy : 

“ Till we have the pleasure of meeting again, sir,” he said. 

“ You are really too kind,” retorted George Bénier. 

And following the old soldier with his eyes as he took his departure, 
accompanied by two veterans of his own stamp, 

¥ Ah ca!” he muttered, “what does that animal mean with his 


‘pleasure of meeting me again’? Does he not think one lesson of 
politeness sufficient? The idea is anything but reassuring !” 

George Bénier had to keep his bed two months. His wound was 
severe, and he had to observe complete repose. After these two 
months, a third was enjoined in his room for convalescence. 
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“Tt was well worth while,” he said to himself, “to hurry from Spain 
to claim my inheritance, and to have to spend three months in suffer- 
: and hd had 

ut at length he was free, and happy in being able to walk, eat, run, 

and laugh like everybody else. Prosper Dyonnet remained his boon- 

ion, although he entertained a slight grudge towards him for 

his folly in resuscitating his talents as a collegian in so inopportune 

a manner. But he remembered also that Prosper had had a few 

of champagne too many, and he forgave him. Prosper, besides, 

Paris intimately, and not only assisted him m procuring a 
carriage and horses, but also introduced him to the world. 


THE SECOND PELLET. 


Dvurine the carnival of 1825, George Bénier made the acquaintance, 
at an opera ball, of a lady who was much sought after at that period, 
and who was known as the Baroness of Belmonte. We say known, 
for she was no more a baroness than her mother, who sold artichokes 
in winter and oranges in summer. Despite her humble origin, the 
baroness, however, was beautiful and clever, and she managed to cap- 
tivate the young man. He could not sleep at night, and spent the 
day in deploring to his friend Prosper Dyonnet the cruelty of the fair 
one. Not that the baroness objected to the young man’s attentions, 
but she knew her interests too well to succumbat once. Three weeks 
had passed in walks and drives, the lady had accepted both cashmeres 
and diamonds, but as yet had given no signs of a reciprocal affection. 
George began to weary of laying siege to so impregnable a place ; 
scenes of recrimination occurred, till the lady, fearing she might lose 
her lover, showed some symptoms of relenting. 

George was walking arm in arm with his friend Prosper on the 
Boulevards ; he was in high spirits; visions of happiness were before 
him which he did not fail to confide to his bosom friend, and they 
agreed to celebrate the happy turn in events by a repast at the Café 
Anglais. They had just reached the threshold, and George was about 
to step in, when he wasstopped by a hand placed on his shoulder, and 
a voice interposed : 

“T beg your pardon, sir. <A word, if you please.” 

George turned round in anger. The voice was well known to him 
—very unpleasantly so—and he and his friend Prosper recognised at 
once the man of the Café de Paris, the man with the grey moustaches 
and buttoned-up coat—Captain Rodet! Both were disconcerted— 
the meeting was not agreeable—but the young officer of dragoons, 
quickly recovering himself, inquired, in a haughty tone, what the 
veteran wanted with him. 

“Very little, sir,” replied the latter, in a tone of exquisite polite- 
ness. “I wish to return this to you, and at the same time to an- 
nounce to you that, now you are so perfectly recovered, I will put it 
in your power to receive a portion of the remainder.” 

eorge had mechanically opened the paper handed to him by the 
captain. It contained a pellet of bread. 
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“ Monsieur!” he said; and he was about to add, “I thought that a 
meeting, followed by a severe wound, was sufficient punishment for 
an act of thoughtlessness ;” but there was something so austere and 
implacable in the veteran’s looks, that the words stuck in his throat. 
But Prosper had not the same reasons as his friend for declining to 
reason upon the matter. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, addressing the captain, “ unless you are im- 
pelled by motives of personal hostility, I cannot understand what 
interest you can have in exacting another meeting on the part of M. 
George Bénier. The insult was slight, you must admit, and is not 
your honour satisfied by the blood already spilt ?” 

But the veteran never wavered in the inflexible expression which he 
had assumed, and, with his eyes fixed on George, he awaited an answer 
without vouchsafing a reply to Prosper. 

“ Captain,” said the Mal seeing there was no alternative, “ I 
do not accept the words pronounced by my friend. I am ready 
to meet you where and when you like, and we will fight as much as 
you like.” 

“ To-morrow morning—the same place and the same hour as before,” 
replied the captain, who had resumed his most affable manner. 

“ Be it so,” replied George Bénier. 

Poor George! his skill in killing flies with pellets of bread was 
destined to entail a vast amount of misery. On the occasion of this 
his second encounter, anger and hatred of his rival imparted double 
strength to his arm, and gave unwonted vigour to his thrusts. But it 
was in vain; the veteran parried his sword as coolly as if fencing 
with foils. The struggle lasted a long time; George became exhausted 
by his efforts and exasperation, and at length fell on the greensward 
—the captain’s sword had penetrated his chest. To add to his horror, 
as he lay fainting from loss of blood, he heard the old soldier say, 
“ Adieu, till we meet again!” 

This time George remained three months in bed, and another 
month in his arm-chair. During these long days of suffering and 
debility, friendship alone remained faithful to the poor patient. Love 
had taken its flight. The first day that George—whose life the 
surgeons had despaired of for three long weeks—was allowed to 
speak, Prosper felt inclined to avoid him, but George said: 

“Stay, stay! Who would love me, if I were fool enough to quarrel 
with you ?” 

Prosper shook his head sorrowfully. 

“ Alas!’ he said, “sickness tries friendship; and love, too, does 
it not? Well, frankly, you could not expect-——” 

“That Madame de Belmonte would become my nurse? No; most 
assuredly I did not expect that. But did she send to inquire after 
me ?” 

“Yes, for four days consecutively.” 

“Four days! ell, when I get well I will send her four bracelets. 
We must not expect impossibilities.” ' 

What most surprised Prosper Dyonnet was, that as George Bénier 
recovered his strength, instead of gaining spirits with improving health, 
he seemed to remain anxious, and at times sorrowful. 

“What troubles you, George?” he inquired. “ The doctor has said 
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that on Saturday you can go out in the carriage, and yet you seem to 
experience some secret grief. Is it possible that the memory of Ma- 
dame de Belmonte haunts arnt , She was not worthy of your love.” 

George, smiling grimly, replied : 

- Prosper, 4 melancholy, because I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what ?” 

e contented himself with handing a card to his friend, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Captain Louis Rodet!” exclaimed Prosper. “Fool, idiot that I 
was! Yes, I understand now, my poor George. You need not blush ; 

ou fear to meet that man again, who is more implacable than if you 
had deprived him of honour, fortune, of all that was dear to him.” 

“ Yes, Prosper, that is what I dread. He has still one pellet to re- 
ceive satisfaction for, and he keeps it for the last. If I meet that man 
again, he will kill me.” 

“ Listen, George,” said Prosper, taking a seat by his side. “ That 
man is an assassin. I am not a soldier, and I should have recourse to 
other means of getting rid of so bloodthirsty an antagonist. I would 
denounce him to the police.” 

George shuddered. 

“ No,” he said, “I would never humble myself to that extent. I 
have been an officer, and I could not, without branding myself as a 
coward, take the step which you recommend.” 

“Well then, George, there is only one alternative. We must 
separate.” 

* Why so?” 

“Because you must go to Italy; and, what is more, you must leave 
this in a fortnight. You must remain there six months or a year.” 


IIT. 


THE THIRD PELLET. 


GrorGe Benter, although deeply grieved to part from his friend, 
resolved, after mature consideration, to follow his advice. A fortnight 
had not elapsed ere he was on his way to a change of climate and 
scenery. After a month’s absence he had regained his health and 
spirits. He had dismissed from his mind all thoughts of his formid- 
able creditor, who, possessed of a miserable pellet of bread instead of 
a dishonoured bill, had made an ex-officer of dragoons take flight to 
other realms. It was at this epoch that his friend Prosper received a 
long letter from him. It was dated 6th of September, 1825, Naples. 
Referring to previous communications, George reminded his friend 
that he had mentioned to him his having met a young person 
walking with her mother on the Monte Olivetto, with whom he had 
been very much smitten ; that he had ascertained through his friend 
Count Popoli that the ladies were French, that the mother’s name was 
Madame Castillon, that she was a widow, and wealthy; that the 
daughter’s name was Blanche, that she was seventeen years of age, and 
pretty — to put ina frame. Well, since he had made that com- 
munication he had been introduced to the parties, acquaintance had 
ripened into affection, and in a month’s time he was to be married at 
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the church of San Domenico. He insisted upon Prosper Dyonnet 
being present at the wedding; he must come away at once. The 
ladies, on their side, e one of their relations—a brother of Ma- 
dame Castillon—whom he (George Bénier) was said to be acquainted 
with ; but they would not tell him his name, as they intended to give 
him an cocina: surprise! Perchance, he said, he and Dyonnet might 
travel together. 

George was seated behind his betrothed in a box at the theatre of 
San Carlo. The curtain had just fallen upon the second act of an 
opera of Piccini’s. George was muttering some words in Blanche’s 
ear which made her smile. Madame Castillon, like a good mother that 
she was, was looking elsewhere, so that George might talk, and Blanche 

might smile. 
uddenly George, whose eyes were wandering mechanically towards 
the stalls, stopped in the middle of a phrase. He turned pale, and a 
groan, that almost resembled the rattle of a moribund, escaped from 
his chest. The two ladies, surprised and terrified, turned towards him. 

“Farewell! farewell!’’ he exclaimed. 

And hurrying to the door of the box he threw himself into the cor 
ridor, and thence gained the square of San Carlo. 

“Where is my carriage? Oh, here it is! Whip, coachman, whip!” 

“Where is monsieur going to ?”’ 

“Where am I going? Where you like. Right before you, if you 
like it—only start.” 

Without replying, the driver mounted his box, and when the horses, 
worn out with the —_ at which they were driven, came to a dead 
stop, George was eight leagues from Naples. 

“What is the matter?” said George, putting his head out of the 
window. “ Why don’t we go on, John ?” 

“ Because monsieur’s horses cannot go any farther,” replied John. 

George jumped out, and, after some loss of time, it was ascertained 
that a village and post-house were close by, and thither he hastened. 
There happened at the very moment of his arrival to be a post-chaise 
at the door, to which a couple of post-horses were being harnessed. 
The master stood by superintending the operation. 

“Monsieur,”’ said George to this man, “1 want two horses for my 

aa 

The man shook his head. 
rt Very sorry, sir, but I have no more horses. These two are the 

" a 

George rushed at the chaise and opened the door. A man—an 
Englishman, to judge by his whiskers—was seated within. 

“ Monsieur,” a George, “I have a request of great importance to 
make to you.” 

r adhe sir,” replied the traveller, with an accent which did not 
belie his whiskers. 

“ Will you give up your horses ?”” 

“ Impossible, sir!’ 

“T will give you a thousand, two thousand francs, in exchange for 
the concession.” 

“TI do not want your money, sir.” 
“Sir, your kindness will save my life.” 
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“T have not time to be kind.” 

“Sir, I will make you repent your cruelty !” 

“Repent! Ah! Postilion, stop a moment.” 

The Proglishman stepped out of the chaise, and with characteristic 
calmness said : 

“ What do you mean, sir, by saying you will make me repent ?” 

“What I meant I scarcely know. Perhaps I am mad; but, mad 
or not, it depends upon you to prevent me from being killed.” 

The Englishman looked hard at the young man, and then turning 
round as if to re-enter his chaise, he superciliously remarked : 

* And what is it to me, sir, if you are killed P” 

George, irritated by his contemptuous indifference, raised his 
hand. 

At the very moment a loud noise was heard on the road. It was a 
post-chaise coming at full gallop. George heard his own name called 
out in a well-known voice. 

“Ah! I am lost!’’ exclaimed the young man; and a cold perspira- 
tion bedewed his brow. 

It was Captain Rodet in pursuit; it was Captain Rodet who was 
calling to him. George saw him stepping rapidly towards him. At 
the sight of the man, whom he looked upon as his executioner, George 
advanced to the encounter. 

“ Kill me—assassinate me, sir!” he exclaimed, “for I warn you I 
shall not fight. Jam acoward; I admit it. Kill me at once, for I 
am frightened of you!”’ 

George, notwithstanding his unmanly avowal, stood in presence of 
his enemy, his head erect, his arms crossed on his breast, as if awaiting 
death. The captain looked at the young man as if thunderstruck, but 
a strange smile played upon his fine A little group of bystanders 
had, in the mean time, gathered around. The Englishman himself, 
taken aback by the strangeness of the scene, had forgotten to get into 
his chaise. Like the rest, he looked at George Beénier and then at 
Captain Rodet im presence of one another. 

At last the captain opened his mouth, and, holding out his right 
hand to George, “ Who says anything about killing, sir ?” he said, in 
an affectionate tone. ‘“ Who speaks to you about fighting? Why 
should I kill you? I am Blanche’s uncle, sir; and I come im her 
name to give you this trifle, which belongs to you—yourself.” 

George looked at the hand that was held out to him, and uttered an 
exclamation of joyful surprise. It contained the third pellet of bread ! 
The captain renounced the last meeting, to which he was entitled by 
the code of honour ! 

Had Captain Rodet, in reply to George’s invitation, raised a dagger 
at his breast, the young man would not have shrunk, but to find t 
he was for ever delivered of an implacable hostility was too much for 
him. He fell fainting to the ground. 

When he regained consciousness, he found himself on a bed in the 
inn, and Captain Rodet by his side. Involuntarily he shuddered ; 
but the captain was smiling. 

“What, sir,” he said, “are you ” 

“Yes, I am going to be your uncle, young man—precisely so.” 
And, as George was about to reply, “Two words more,” said the old 
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soldier. “ I have, perhaps, shown myself very severe for a slight fault. 
I admit it. But my excuse—you will understand it, my excuse—good 
or bad, is, that I served the Emperor and you served the Bourbons, 
Austerlitz could not permit itself to be eclipsed by the Trocadero. 
But so that you may not deem me more truculent than I really am, 
know, young man, that long before my sister wrote to me that you 
desired to be her son-in-law, I had made up my mind that I would no 
Eo cross swords with you.. Jt was quite enough twice, was it 
not P” 

George rose up in his bed. 

“ From all this, captain, it results——’ 
_ “Tt results, my dear George, that you are going to marry a charm- 
ing young person.” 

“ That is not precisely what I was about to say, captain.” 

“What, then, were you going to say, my dear young friend ?” 

“Why, captain, that I was frightened. I must confess it, I was 
horribly frightened.” 

The captain burst out into a joyous laugh. 

“So frightened, that, to avoid fighting me, you were going to fight 
that Englishman because he would not cede his horses to you! Come, 
George.” And the old soldier took him by the hand. 

“ But Blanche—but her mother! What shall we say to them to 
excuse my conduct ?” said George, after reflecting a few seconds. 

“We will tell them the truth,” exclaimed the captain ; “it is far 
the shortest.” 

“True. I was mad when I ran away from Blanche.” 

“She thought so... Let her still deem you mad when you return.” 

“ How so?” ; 

** Madly in love!” 

George wedded Blanche, and they were happy. The moral of which 
is, that if there had been no flies in the Café du Palais Royal in 
October, 1824, George Bénier would never have fought—most pro- 
bably—Captain Rodet. If Captain Rodet had not persecuted George, 
he would—most probably—have never gone to Italy. If he had not 
gone to Italy, he would—most probably—have never met Blanche, 
and become Captain Rodet’s happy nephew, and a respectable member 
of society. All’s well that ends well. 


eae 
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“MY DINNER FRIENDS.” 
IMITATED FROM LA MOTTE.* 


(The Host, solus, rings the bell, A SERVANT enters.) 


“ |’vE invited to-day a well-bred company— 

They are far behind time—how ill-mannerly !— 
John, go see if they are coming, John— 
Go see if they are coming ! 





* The French throw off these light things with much more ease than we are 
accustomed to do. I have made an alteration or two, to render it more applicable 


to our state of society. 
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“ There’s a prelate, none loving so much as the poor, 
Who hands to the starving the gold in his store— 
John, go see if he is coming, John, &. 


“There’s a magistrate, clever in law, who at sight, 
Before two bright eyes can deal it out right— 
John, go see if he is coming, John, &c. 


“ A squire not muddled with home-brew’d October, 
A poet not vain, a musician quite sober— 
John, go see if they are coming, John, &c. 


“ A wife and a husband, one loving the other, 
Who of all souls beside still prefer one another— 
John, go see if they are coming, John, &c. 


** A Scotchman who drinks not, an Irishman cool, 
One in Cheapside all wise, when away not a fool— 
John, go see if they are coming, John, &. 


“A matron by time struck with withering hand, 
Who before youth and beauty can envy withstand— 
John, go see if she is coming, John, &c. 


*‘A fair one who praises her lovelier friend, 
Whose virtues she owns, and is prone to commend— 
John, go see if she is coming, John, &c. 


“A physician whose talk is not tenfold his skill, 
Who so wields his drugs that no mortal they kil— 
John, go see if he is coming, John, &c. 


“ A painter who praises his own rival’s brush, 
A hireling critic who understands “ hush !”— 
John, go see if they are coming, John, &c. 


“A Denison jealous of old Wolsey’s fame, 
A Whalley who whines not at popery’s name— 
John, go see if they are coming, John, &c. 


* And good Mr. Newdegate all in a bustle, 
Lest Church and Protection be wreck’d by Earl Russel— 
John, go see if they are coming, John, &c. 


“TI hope before all, not in vain, I shall see 
One guest proof to temptation like St. Antony— 
ohn, go see if he is coming, John, & 


(JoHN, returning :) 


“T’ve looked, sir, as hard as my both eyes can stare, 
Cross the lawn, down the road, not a soul is seen there !” 


“Then serve me up the dinner, John— 
Go, serve me up the dinner !” 


Cyrus REppine. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF NAPOLEON’S REMAINS TO FRANCE, 
BY J. ENGLISH TORBETT. 


Funus sine imaginibus et pompa per laudes et memoriam virtutem ejus celebre 
fuit. Et erant qui formam, mtatem, genus mortis ab propinquitatem etiam 
locorum in quibus interiit, Magni Alexandri fatis adequaxent. 

Tacitus, Annal. ii. s. 73. 


Ascendit classem cum cineribus Germanici. Tacitus, Annal. hi. 8. 75. 


AT a time when the “bon ami” between France and England is an 
accomplished fact, nothing, we feel sure, can be better suited to the public 
taste than a subject connected with the late Emperor Napoleon I. 
There was a period when that mighty conqueror’s name was rather feared 
than cherished by the nations of Europe; and there was also a period 
when vain and fickle France deserted him, and left him to escape out of 
the net he had fallen into—alas! to surrender himself into the hands of 
those whose duty it was to prevent that restless warrior from again dis- 
turbing the peace of the world, by sending him as an exile—far from the 
scenes of his former glory,—far from the land which gave that noble = 
birth,—to expire on a lonely island, where the din of battle is never heard, 
nor where the tempest ever rages—to the island of St. Helena. But 
Time, the true ameliorator of all factions, restored the memory of that 
wonderful man to the heart of every loving Frenchman, when, by royal 
commands, his body was brought from exile to be henceforth and for all 
ages laid among his own countrymen, among “the nation whom he so 
much loved,” to repose on the banks of the Seine, in a tomb specially 
prepared to receive his remains in the Chapel of the Invalides. 

t is, therefore, our intention to give the readers of this magazine a 
full and descriptive account of the French expedition to St. Helena, and 
the exhumation and removal of Napoleon’s remains. Hitherto but little 
has appeared of the doings of the French and English commissions at St. 
Helena; most writers having given their readers the account taken from 
hearsay and from pamphlets, many of them, no doubt, spurious. 
Thackeray himself complained of the want of true infor nation at the 
time he wrote upon the ‘“‘Second Funeral of Nupoleon,” under the 
assumed name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, for he says: “ wr rs 
have been filled for some days past with details regarding the St. Helena 
expedition—many pamphlets have been published, men go about crying 
little books and broadsheets with real or sham particulars ;” and he goes 
on to state that from these ‘scarce and valuable documents” his work 
was “chiefly compiled.” Now, without the least wish or desire to im- 
pugn the accuracy of his information, from whatever sources he may have 
obtained it, the author of the present pages wishes it to be understood 
that most of his particulars of the exhumation are obtained from his 
father, who acted as secretary to the English commissioner, Captain 
Alexander, Royal Engineers, and who was consequently present during 
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the whole ceremony, and, as a resident on the island at that period, 
knew even the minutest events of the expedition during its stay at St. 
Helena. 

The words which Napoleon is said to have addressed to those faithful 
followers, Bertrand and Montholon, and others, concerning his body, 
were these: “ I desire my ashes may repose upon the banks of the Seine, 
in the midst of the French nation I so much loved ;” and they were words 
which found an echo in every heart—for surely every one must desire to 
be buried among their own countrymen—and in none sooner than in that 
of the British government, for we tind, immediately after that great man’s 
death, application is made by his companions in exile—who left the island 
directly after his death in the store-vessel Camel—to the King of Eng- 
land, demanding the surrender of his body to the French nation. This 
demand the English government signified its readiness to comply with as 
soon as the French nation should desire it. But, of course, such an event 
as the restoration of Napoleon’s remains to France could not take place 
so soon after the restoration of the royal family to the throne ; but when 
Louis Philippe ascended the throne, it was made rather a speculation 
for popularity to the royalists, and an act to gratify the will of the 
Bonapartists—at least, so it has been asserted, and with every degree of 

bility. Surely those lines of Byron must arise uppermost in the 
minds of most of my readers when they contemplate this period, so 
appropriate and prophetic are they: 
Can glory’s lust 

Touch the freed spirit of the fettered dust ? 

Small care hath he of what his tomb consists, 

Nought if he sleeps—nor more if he exists ; 

Alike the better—seeing shade will smile 

On the rude cavern of the rocky isle, 

As if his ashes found their latest home 

In Rome’s Pantheon or Gaul’s mimic dome, 

He wants not this; but France shall feel the want 

Of this last consolation, though so scant ; 

Her honour, fame, and faith demand his bones 

To rear above a pyramid of thrones. 


M. Thiers was at the head of the French ministry at this time, and he 
directed the French ambassador in London to apply to Lord Palmerston 
for Napoleon’s remains. Consequently we find that Monsieur Guizot 
wrote to Lord Palmerston, then our foreign minister, requesting him “ to 
give the orders necessary for the removal of any obstacle to the transfer 
of Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena to France.” Earl Granville, the 
British ambassador in Paris, is also said to have addressed a letter to 
Lord Palmerston, acquainting him of the wish of the French nation for 
the remains of Napoleon. 

The answer of our foreign secretary was short, but extremely courteous. 
He expressed his willingness to comply immediately with the request of 
the French government, and, at the same time, hoped that.if any senti- 
ments hostile to the two nations should unhappily still exist, they “ will 
be buried for ever in the tomb destined to receive the mortal remains of 
Napoleon.” These negotiations took place in the month of May, 1840. 

The expedition was soon on its “glorious pilgrimage.” The kin 
selected his son, the Prince de Joinville, to command it. The English 
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government, during the time the French were fitting out, directed her 
Majesty’s brig Dolphin, Lieutenant-Commander Edward Littlehales, on 
the 21st of May, 1840, to proceed to St. Helena, with despatches to his 
Excellency Major-General Middlemore, the governor of the island, re- 
quiring him to prepare for the arrival of the expedition, and, of course, 
acquainting him with the nee which had taken place between 
the two governments on the subject. This vessel arrived in the roads of 
James-town on the 8th of July, 1840. The news brought by her caused 
the islanders no little excitement. Although the ultimate removal of the 
body of Napoleon was long contemplated, few persons had the least idea 
that it was so near its consummation. Besides, it was at that time 
reckoned a great blow to the welfare of St. Helena, as it was anticipated 
that strangers would cease to visit the place in such numbers—an antieipa- 
tion which, however, has not been realised ; “but they repressed their feel- 
ings with a courtesy that does honour to the frankness of their character.” 

His excellency the governor, upon the recejpt of his despatches, issued 
orders to the Royal Engineer Department, at the head of which was 
Captain Alexander, R.E., to prepare a hearse or funeral car; to have a 
mahogany coffin made, in case the old one, in which Napoleon had been 
interred, should be decayed ; to forward every necessary tool and imple- 
ment to the tomb; and to cause two tents to be erected, should his 
Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville require a hasty disinterment. 

Week after week elapsed without the frigate Belle Poule or the 
corvette Favorite making their appearance. Speculation was rife, and 
many of the inhabitants were evidently not a little glad, hoping in the 
mean time that some circumstance might arise to prevent the removal of 
the remains. Not that they had any particular desire that the peace of 
Europe should be disturbed on their account, but they had begun to believe 
Napoleon to be a part of themselves. We cannot wonder that they were 
a little jealous in surrendering the ashes of so illustrious a nae as 
the Emperor Napoleon undoubtedly was. Ship after s P d 
anchor in the roads of James-town, and on board of one of them the 
English authorities repaired, imagining her to be the Belle Poule; but 
the vessel turned out to be the Cornaline, Captain Desfossés, from 
Pondicherry, having on board the governor-general of the French pos- 
sessions in the East Indies. 

On the 7th of September the inhabitants were again doomed to dis~ 
appointment, when two large vessels were signalised from Ladder Hill 
as carrying the French flags, but they proved to be the Astrolabe, Cap- 
tain D’Urville, and the Zelee, Captain Jaequinot, returning from a 
voyage of discovery in the Antarctic Ocean. 

The St. Helenians were again disappointed on the 14th of September. 
This time it was by a large French frigate, with three hundred soldiers 
returning from Bourbon, named the Juno, Captain Penhoat. 

The French brig Oreste, Captain Doret, anchored on the 7th of 
October, bearing letters from Admiral de Macken, from Goree, for the 
Prince de Joinville. The Oreste was one of a squadron earrying re- 
inforeements to the blockading foree at Buenos Ayres, and had sailed 
from France on the 31st of July, three weeks after the Belle Poule. 

On the 8th of October two vessels were signalised, one bemg about the 
size of the Belle Pouwle. This time the inhabitants of James-town were 
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more fortunate, for upon these vessels nearing the harbour, they proved 
to be the identical ones which had been so eagerly expected, and when 
their names were passed down from the signal station at Ladder Hill, the 
excitement of the townsfolk knew no bounds. The Belle Poule was the 
first to drop anchor, which she did about three o'clock P.m.; the corvette 
Favorite was less fortunate, for she did not arrive until sunset the same 
evening. The light winds which prevailed during the day accounts for 
their not anchoring sooner. Directly the frigate was within a reason- 
able distance, the health officer’s boat put off to admit her to pratique. 
In this boat was E. Gulliver, Esq., R.N., harbour-master, and H. 
Solomon, Esq., health officer. Soon after these gentlemen arrived on 
board and discovered that all was well, several boats from the shore made 
for the frigate, and they succeeded in reaching her before she dropped 
anchor. The boats contained the following persons: viz. Captain 
Alexander, R.E.; Captain Barnes, town major; Lieutenant Middle- 
more, aide-de-camp to his father, the governor ; Lieutenant Edward Little- 
hales, R.N.; S. Solomon, Esq., French consular agent; and H. Janisch, 
., all of whom had gone to pay their respects to the Prince de Joinville, 
and were met at the gangway by Captain Hernoux, aide-de-camp to the 
a who behaved most courteously, inviting them to inspect the 
igate, while his royal highness was engaged in bringing his ship to a 
safe anchorage. Upon their introduction to the prince, Captain Alexander, 
R.E., informed the prince that he had the governor’s commands to offer 
his royal highness the castle, and that he might consider it at his disposal 
during his stay on the island. This offer was politely refused by the 
prince, who stated that “‘my ship is my home.” The dress the prince 
wore on this occasion might be interesting to many persons. One of the 
above-mentioned gentlemen has given the following description of both 
his dress and himself. He says: “ His royal highness was dressed in a 
plain dark blue jacket, with captain’s epaulettes, whiie waistcoat and 
trousers, and held in his hand a straw hat, with a black ribbon round it, 
on which the words ‘ Belle Poule’ were worked with gold thread. He is 
@ young man, of apparently twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, 
stands full six feet two inches high, is of slight make, but well pro- 
portioned, and possessing a very easy carriage; his features are mild and 
expressive of good nature ; his voice is clear and distinct ; his deport- 
ment highly amiable, and that of a perfect gentleman.” Begging his royal 
ighness’s pardon for introducing the above, we will tell you something 
about the state cabin by the same person, who said, ‘ It presented the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent divan, having been elegantly fitted up last year 
in the Turkish style, when the prince was at Constantinople.” Before 
leaving the frigate, these gentlemen had an opportunity of conversing 
with several well-known faces who were in the expedition : viz. Count 
Bertgand, accompanied by M. Arthur Bertrand, his son, who was born 
on the island during Napoleon’s exile, Baron las Cases, and General 
Gourgoud. 
Before leaving for the shore, the prince, understanding it to be the 
or’s wish to know at what time he purposed landing, stated to 
Captain Alexander that he would cause the precise time to be given by 
his aide-de-camp some hours previously. 
And now was the time for great guns and small arms, for the Oreste 
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having saluted his royal highness with five guns as a capitaine de 
vaisseau, she was followed by the es with a royal salute of twenty- 
one guns, hoisting at the same time the French flag at the mainmast- 
head; the Belle Poule then saluted with the same number of guns, 
hoisting the English ensign at the mainmast-head. ‘Then the forts at 
Ladder Hill banged away another twenty-one guns as a return salute ; | 
after which the Belle Poule returned the Dolphin’s salute with twenty- ! 
one guns. The echo up the valley of James-town reminded one of a 
mighty thunderstorm. The whole harbour was enveloped in smoke for il 

e time. : 7 if 

The morning of the 9th of October, Prince de Joinville paid a visit to MI 
the Dolphin. As he was stepping on board, the Dolphin saluted him | 
with twenty-one guns; at the same time all her yards were manned as i} 
only British tars could man them. The beautiful appearance of this little 
craft evidently excited the admiration of his royal highness. 

A little before noon, the military aud civil officers of the island repaired 
to the landing-stage to receive his royal highness and suite. In conse- 
quence of severe indisposition, his excellency the governor was unable to 
receive the prince in person, but it was arranged that the Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel Trelawney, R.A., the senior officer of the garrison, t) 

ghoul represent him on this occasion. Besides the civil and mili | 
“authorities, there were the officers of the St. Helena local militia in their b | 
full dress, and most of the respectable inhabitants. A guard of honour 1 | 
was also drawn up in line, consisting of one hundred men of her Majesty’s | 
91st Highlanders, under the command of Captain Blackwell, ready to | 
receive him. When the prince landed he had beside him a brilliant staff ; 
among whom were Count Chabot (commissaire du roi), General Gour- 
goud, Count Bertrand, M. Arthur Bertrand, Monsieur le Baron de 
las Cases, Captain Hernoux (aide-de-camp), and Lieutenant Touchard 
(orderly officer); and last, though not least, Napoleon’s old “friend,” M. 
Marchand, who had taken his passage in the Favorite. There were, 
moreover, several boats from the Belle Poule and Favorite, containing 
the principal officers of these vessels. As the royal barge was rounding 
the Dolphin, the latter fired a salute of twenty-one guns; and = 
the prince landing, the forts of Ladder Hill belched forth another | 
twenty-one. At the castle, whither his royal highness was escorted, the | 
principal civil and military officers of the station had the honour of being 
presented. 

About one o’clock p.m. the prince, and the other members of his suite 
just enumerated, some on horseback and the remainder in carriages, ac- i 
companied by Lieutenant-Colonel Trelawney and staff, went on a visit to . 
the governor at his country residence, Plantation House. Prince de i 
Joinville and Count Chabot had a private audience with his excellency, i 
and afterwards set out across the country, followed by the whole party, | 
for the tomb of Napoleon. They were met by the French consular 
agent and several others, who had left town direct for the tomb. It was 
a solemn sight to see those veterans, Bertrand and Gourgoud, and the H 
others who had shared the fate of their master in exile, with big tear- 
drops rolling down their cheeks. It was nineteen years and a since 
these faithful followers had laid their beloved chief at the willow’s foot, 

but during all this period their love for him did not lessen. Whilst they 
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were standing there contemplating the scenes of his former glory, how 
painful must have been their feelings! what visions must have pre- 
sented themselves to their memories! Now at the head of his legions, 
leading them on to victory; now rallying their ranks, which were broken 
but not di ; and then to be conscious of the fact that this rocky 
isle should be his prison; and the recollections, too, of the time they had 
spent with him here during his captivity, must have arisen in their 
memories like the lightning which illuminates the night. 

It is passing strange that Napoleon should be so loved by these very 
men whom he had treated sometimes so badly ; but, as Thackeray has 
already observed, “‘ Something great must have been in this man, some- 
thing loving and kindly, that has kept his name so cherished in the 
popular memory, and gained him such lasting reverence and affection.” 
Other writers have also paused to remark this curious fact, and a short 
while since (January 17, 1866) there was a letter in the Times, signed 
“ Echcara,’’ criticising the ‘Correspondence of Napoleon I.,” a part of 
which is through the press. The writer says he “ cannot close”’ his long 
letter “without, in justice to the memory of this extraordinary man, 

inting out that, notwithstanding his utter selfishness, falsehood, and 
fi rough and almost brutal style towards his generals, ministers, brothers, 
and officers, he gained not only the unbounded confidence, but the de- 
voted affection of many of them, of almost all his soldiers, and of a great 
portion of his subjects. Those who travelled in France, Italy, or even 
on the Rhine for years after his abdication will bear out this assertion.” 
Mais & notre histoire. 

The party then proceeded in the direction of Longwood, the residence 
of the late Emperor; but oh! the emotions which must have swelled in 
their breasts when they beheld the rooms in which Napoleon had spent 
his latter days turned into sheds for farming implements, such as thrash- 
ing-machines, winnowers, and chaff-cutters. Cattle-sheds and piggeries 
were seen amidst the remains of the former beautiful garden. But still 
those of the expedition who had not belonged to Napoleon’s personal 
staff must have received some solace from those who were present ex- 
plaining and pointing out to the party, that when Napoleon was alive 
the house, though small, was neat, and the garden filled with the most 
superb tropical flowers and shrubs that nature could produce. The party, 
upon the whole, were evidently very much disgusted with the state of 
things they found at Longwood, and, it is said, no one more so than the 
Prince de Joinville. Monsieur A. Bertrand has given us his own opinion 
of it, for mark his words: “ Quelle profanation! au tombeau c’était de 
l’émotion, ici de la stupeur.” The peculiar position, or rather ownership, 
of this property in a great measure accounted for its dilapidated condi- 
tion.| In the year 1815, when Napoleon arrived a prisoner on board the 
Northumberland, Longwood was one of the East India Company’s 
crown lands, and the British government having made arrangements for 
the loan of the estate, Napoleon entered on it as soon as it could be 
made suitable for his residence. Upon his death it again reverted to the 
company, who were the legal owners of the island. This company, more- 
over, was a commercial one, and of course the land was farmed by them. 
Thus the house which Napoleon inhabited was converted into sheds, &c., 
for farming purposes ; but the new house which the British government 
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had built for his future residence was thought too good for use as a barn, 
with its ‘‘ marble chimney-pieces, gilt mouldings, plate glass, and highly 
finished window-sashes, doors, and cornices.” Then in 1836, when the 
island was ceded to the English government, the whole of thé property, 
excepting the new house, was in such a ruined condition, partly from 
age, and partly from the purposes to which they had been applied, that 
it was almost a matter of impossibility to expect the colonial authorities 
to restore it to its pristine condition. Yet it is only fair to surmise that 
the decayed state of his residence should be reported home to the minister 
for the colonies ; whether this was ever done or not, we have no evidence 
to prove, but it would seem little was thought about Longwood until 
lately, when it became the private property of the present Emperor of 
France, Napoleon III. 

After inspecting the premises the party returned to town, and in the 
evening were entertained at a grand banquet given at the castle by the 
governor to his royal highness and suite. On this occasion Lieutenant- 
Colonel Trelawney presided, on account of the protracted illness of his 
excellency. The band of the Belle Poule landed during the day, and 
performed during the dinner-hour by special permission of the prince. 

In the afternoon of the 10th of October the Prince de Joinville, ac- 
companied by Bertrand, Gourgoud, Las Cases, and Count Chabot, Cap- 
tain Hernoux, his aide-de-camp, and M. Touchard, his orderly officer, 
went to Plantation House to dine with his excellency. 

On Sunday, the 11th of October, a great number of the French 
squadron visited the shore and took excursions into the country, but the 
prince kept his ship for the day. 

Shortly after noon on Monday, the 12th, the imperial sarcophagus, 
which had been prepared in France, was landed, ant placed under the 
charge of the town major, in order to be conveyed to the tomb before the 
exhumation. It was nearly devoid of ornament, and was constructed of 
highly polished ebony, with the word “ Napoléon” inscribed on the lid in 
letters of gold. On the centre of each side the letter “ N.” was placed, 
each surrounded by a superb bronze wreath, and, in addition, there were 
six strong bronze rings placed at convenient distances around the sides in 
order to afford means for carrying it at the ceremony. Its dimensions 
were 7 feet 11 inches (2 metres 56 centimetres) in length, 3 feet 5 inches 
(1 metre 5 centimetres) wide, and 2 feet 5 inches (76 centimetres) in 
depth. ‘The lock of the sarcophagus was hidden from observation by a 
golden keeper in the shape of a star; the key was of pure gold (though 
many persons assert the contrary). Inside of the sarcophagus was a thin 
half-inch leaden coffin, with the following letters emblazoned on the lid 
in gilt characters : 

NaPo.zon, 
Empereur et Roi, 
Mort a Sainte Héléne 
Le v. Mai, MpcccxxX1. 


The sarcophagus was also enclosed in a strong oaken case bound with 
iron, 

In the evening of this day the garrison of St. Helena entertained the 
principal officers of the French squadron at the mess-house, including 
Count Bertrand, Count Chabot, M. de las Cases, &c. His royal high- 
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ness again allowed his band to ee, and some very choice selec- 
tions were given; and the band was thought to equal that of her 
Majesty's Qlst Highlanders, which had left the island a short time 
reviously, 
. On Tucsday, the 13th, the prince entertained some of the authorities 
on board to dinner. At noon the same day he took a walk into the 
country to pay another visit to the tomb and to Longwood, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp. He was attired in undress uniform and a straw 
hat. It is said he took a rough pencil sketch of the tomb. He no doubt 
must have felt considerably fatigued before he reached the Alarm- House. 
The walk from the town as far as this residence is almost dne continued 
hill, steeper and steeper at every step, and only now and then is there 
any dinking path, but from the Alarm-House to the road leading to the 
tomb it is quite level; when you reach this part you make a gradual 
descent into the valley where the Emperor’s remains were deposited. 

On the 14th of October, Lieutenant-Colonel Trelawney me > officers 
of the garrison again entertained the officers of the French vessels at 
dinner at the mess-house. Prince de Joinville had also invited the 
governor on board the Belle Poule, but illness prevented his accepting 
the invitation. Several of the inhabitants and many staff officers availed 
themselves of the prince’s hospitality. 

In the afternoon a detachment of the 91st Regiment, under Lieute- 
nant Barney, marched to the grave in order to keep the ground clear for 
the commissioners and those who were to be engaged in superintending 
the arrangements. The hearse containing the sarcophagus was also con- 
veyed to the tomb the same evening. It had been constructed by the 
Royal Engineer Department, and consisted of the bed of an old carriage 
(formerly belonging to one of the governors of the island), a platform 
nine feet in length by three and a half in breadth being attached to the 
pepired. of it, suspended by strong iron springs. At each corner was 
a wooden pillar four feet high, which, including the canopy, was covered 
with the materials St. Helena could afford for the purpose; viz. 
black satin, the platform with broadcloth. The pall, which was made 
of black cloth, with a deep border of black satin and handsome tassels 
appended, was not used, as the French had brought one from France 
with them, which will be described in another place. 

Shortly before ten o’clock the commissioners, on horseback and in car- 
riages, set out from the town for the tomb. The governor, not being 
sufficiently recovered to superintend the arrangements in person, deputed 
Captain Alexander, R.E., as a special commissioner to represent the 
English government, and several witnesses besides ; viz. on the part of 
England, Captain Alexander, R.E., special commissioner appointed by 
the governor ; his Honour Chief Justice Wilde, member of council ; the 
Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Trelawney, commanding Royal Artil- 
lery, and member of council; the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hodgson, member of council; William H. Seale, Esq., colonial secre- 
tary to the government of St. Helena, and lieutenant-colonel St. Helena 
Militia; Edward Littlehales, Esq., lieutenant commanding the Dolphin ; 
and Mr. Darling, who was present during the interment of Napoleon. 
On the of France were the following : Count Chabot, commissaire 
du roi; Monsieur le Baron Emanul de las Cases, member of the Chamber 
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of Deputies; Lieutenant-General Count Bertrand, and M. Arthur Ber- 
trand ; Lieutenant-General Gourgoud; M. Marchand, one of the exe- 
cutors of Napoleon; M. l’Abbé Felix Coquereau, chaplain of the Belle 
Poule ; Messrs. Lieutenant Dennis, Noverray, Archambaud, Pierron, 
formerly domestics of the Emperor; M. Guyet, capitaine of the Fa- 
vorite; M. Charnet, second in command of the Belle Poule; M. Doret, 
capitaine of the Oreste ; Dr. Guillard, surgeon of the Belle Poule; and 
M. Leroux, his plumber. 

They arrived at the tomb about eleven o’clock p.m., which they found 
strictly guarded by the detachment under the command of Lieutenant 
Barney. The only other persons admitted into the enclosure were 
William H. M‘Kenna, Esq., Royal Engineer Department, and James 
William Torbett, Esq., Royal Engineer Department; the former to 
superintend more directly the workmen engaged, the latter as secretary 
to the English commissioner. 

At half-past twelve o’clock on the morning of the 15th of October, 
1840, the first blow was struck which was to give back to France all that 
remained of Napoleon the Great—to repose among those who had been 
near and dear to him, and in whose memory had been cherished the 
thoughts of his former glory. The night was a rainy one, and at intervals 
so dark that nothing could be seen but the lights from the workmen’s 
lanterns and the solitary watch-fire which was kindled near one of the 
tents; but the fast-waning moon would now and then peep through the 
clouds which enveloped her, and its glimmer would be observed traversing 
the lofty hill-sides which surrounded the warrior’s grave. At times, in- 
deed, so bright did she shine, that the enclosure was 


Glittering in the moontide beam, 


and thereby marking the solemnity of the occasion by the characteristic 
groups which surrounded the vault, contemplating the scenes which » v- 
sented themselves to their view. Not a word was spoken by one of the 
workmen, and the only persons who were heard to utter a word were 
those giving the necessary directions. The whole night the work con- 
tinued, and many persons appeared to doubt whether the exhumation 
could take place in time for the procession to town the same day. How- 
ever, by dint of exertion on the part of those engaged in the work, they 
succeeded in exposing the coffin to view about nine o’clock A.M., where- 
upon the abbé, M. Felix Coquereau, read the psalm De Profundis. The 
commissioners then descended into the stone sarcophagus. ‘They found 
the coffin but very little injured, and that only in one of the corners, 
which had suffered from a slight dampness, although it had rested on 
stones which kept it from the ground of the vault. After the sanitary 
precautions were taken, the coffin was raised by means of slings, and 
borne to the tent prepared for it by twelve men of the Royal Artillery. 
The outer mahogany coffin was removed, and distributed among various 
parties as relics; the inner ones were carefully placed in the leaden one 
sent from France, which was contained in the sarcophagus. Captain 
Alexander, in the mean time, despatched an express on horseback to the 
governor at Plantation House to inform him that the coffin was ready 
to be opened. His excellency, though by no means recovered, yet wish- 
ing to pay that respect which was due to such an illustrious man, imme- 
April—voL. CXXXIX. NO. DLVI. 2k 
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diately set out on horseback with his staff, and arrived at the tomb at 
eleven o'clock. 

The rest of the coffins having been by this time cut through, the tin 
one which shrouded the remains was then exposed to view, which, when 
opened, displayed a thin satin coverlid over the body. This being re- 
moved, the dead Emperor appeared. As the coffin remained opened for 
two minutes at most, during these brief moments all those who had any 
quick discernment were enabled to take a rough outline of his dress and 
features; but nothing more. M. Marchand could not help exclaiming 
that the Emperor’s face was more like what he had been than at the time 
of his interment, so excellent was the condition of the body. None of us 
can imagine what infinite pleasure it was for these men to find their 
fallen master in such a state of preservation, and all of the French party 
present appeared most grateful to those who had taken such means to 

reserve it. Every one acknowledged the superior workmanship which 

ad been used in the construction of the tomb. Beyond a little injury 
to the nose—being caused by the French plumber, in boring holes in the 
coffin to allow the foul air to escape—the features were almost unaltered. 
Dr. Guillard touched one of the hands, which he pronounced to be per- 
fectly firm; the uniform, the order, the cocked-hat, but little injured, 
and, as the official report says, ‘the whole wore the appearance of but 
recent interment.’ The eagle which contained his heart, and the silver 
vase his stomach, stood in exactly the same position in which they were 
placed at his burial, but had become quite of a bronze hue. Count 
Chabot, however, did not deem it requisite to replace them with those he 
had brought from France, as they were quite perfect enough. Dr. 
Guillard, the surgeon, then sprinkled some chemical composition—said 
to be creosote—over the body to preserve it from further decomposition, 
which was very much feared, after its exposure to the air. The tin and 
leaden coffins were then severally and successively hermetically soldered 
up by the French plumber, M. Leroux, and the English plumber, Mr. 
mis ay After being placed in the sarcophagus, which was then locked, 
the key at the same time being delivered by the English commissioner to 
that of the French, in the name of his excellency the governor, who 
stated that as all were satisfied that the coffin contained the remains of 
the Emperor Napoleon, it would be considered at the disposal of the 
French government from the moment it should reach the landing-stage, 
to which place it would now proceed, under the immediate orders of his 
excellency the governor. 

The French commissioner having accepted it in the name of his 
government, stated he was prepared, together with the rest of his party, 
to accompany it to the place of embarkation, where his Royal Highness 
the Prince de Joinville would be ready to receive it from the hands of 
the governor, and conduct it on board the Belle Poule for conveyance to 
France. 

About half-past three o’clock the procession started from the tomb, and 
the same instant the forts at High Knoll began to boom minute-guns, 
having received the signal from a gun fired at the Alarm-House, the 
frigate Belle Poule taking up the solemn signal; the pageant then 
slowly wound its way up the road leading to the Alarm-House. The St. 
Helena Militia—which hitherto had been placed on the hill-sides over- 
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looking the tomb—took the lead from the top of the road, followed by 
three companies of the 91st Regiment; at the Alarm-House it was joined 
by a numerous part of the inhabitants, attired in decent mourning, at 
the invitation of the governor some days previously. The procession 
reached town about five o’clock, where it halted to allow the St. Helena 
Militia Artillery and the St. Helena Militia, which had hitherto pre- 
ceded it, to form in order on each side of the main street to the line 
gate, facing inwards, aiid resting on reversed arms. As soon as these 
manceuvres were executed the procession was seen suddenly to advance, 
in the following order : 


Three Companies of her Majesty’s 91st Highlanders, with reversed arms. 
Band of the St. Helena Militia (playing Portuguese Hymn). 
The priest, M. PAbbé Coquereau. 
On the right of the priest a chorister with censer; and on the left, one with 
crucifix, followed by 


THE FUNERAL CAR, 


Drawn by four horses, caparisoned with black harnessings and trappings, led by 
four grooms in the deepest mourning, containing 


The Worp, 


Covered by the pall brought from France ; 

Supported on the right by M. de las Cases and Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, 
and on the left by M. Marchand and Lieut.-General Gourgoud ; 
Immediately followed by Messrs. Noverrey, Pierron, St. Denis, and Archambaud 
(Chief Mourners). 

Next in order came M. le Comte Chabot, having on his right Captain Guyet, 
commanding the Fuvorite ; and on his left Captain Charnet, 
second in command of the Belle Poule. 

Captain Doret, commanding the Oreste, with Dr. Guillard on the right, and 
Arthur Bertrand and M. Coursot on his left. 

The Civil, Naval, Military Authorities. 

The Honourable Lieut.-Colonel Trelawney, R.A., Member of Council. 

His Excellency the Governor, Major-General Middlemore, C.B., and Staff. 
On the right of his Excellency the Honourable Lieut.-Colonel Hodgson, Member 
of Council; and on his left his Honour Chief Justice Wilde, 

Member of Council. 

Major Johnson and Major-General Churchill, passengers on board the ship Belle 
Alliance, from India. 

The Inhabitants. 

Detachment of the Royal Artillery. 


As the procession was passing through the main street all the shops 
were closed, the doors of the private houses were shut (a fact worthy to 
be noted, as persons residing at St. Helena generally leave their doors 
open from morning till night) ; the windows and balconies of the houses 
were filled with ladies. Only those officially attached to the procession 
were allowed to pass the line gate; the officers, both civil and military, 
and the respectable part of the community, broke off at this place, and 
lined the terrace which overlook the harbour. All the time the pro- 
cession was marching to the wharf the artillery on the line were firing 
minute-guns, and the 91st Regiment formed in the same manner as the 
militia—viz. in extended order on each side, with arms reversed. The 


Prince de Joinville—who had hitherto taken no part in the procession— 
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was ready at the landing-stage with a numerous staff, consisting of the 
whole of the officers of the three French men-of-war, to receive the 
mortal remains of Napoleon I. The prince was dressed in the uniform 
of a captain, aud wore a star and the ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 
After some little conversation with L’ Abbé Coquereau, who was the first 
to advance to him, his royal highness received in person the remains of 
the Emperor from the hands of his excellency the governor. The body 
was then lowered into the barge, which by this time contained his royal 
highness, M. de las Cases, Count Bertrand, General Gourgoud, M. 
Marchand, Captain Guyet of the Favorite, Count Chabot, Captain 
Hernoux, aide-de-camp, and M. |’Abbé Coquereau. All were uncovered 
to receive the corpse except M. Marchand, who saluted with head covered, 
he being an officer in the National Guard. 

The French ships, which had up to this period exhibited the deepest 
‘sign of mourning, with their rigging apeak (en croix) and their flags 
half-mast high, immediately put away all manner of mourning, and salvoes 
of artillery again belched forth from the forts of the town and from the 
French ships in harbour. The barge was one of twenty-four oars, and 
on a small mast erected in the stern of it was hoisted a tricoloured flag 
made of silk and crape. The French vessels were now decorated with 
the flags of all nations, and before the barge had given up her precious 
freight they poured forth three broadsides of artillery. The sarcophagus 
was received on board about sunset, and deposited on the main deck, be- 
tween the main and mizen masts, on a rich velvet carpet; service was 
then performed by the Abbé Coquereau, according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The coffin was covered with the pall brought 
from France. It was made of the most costly purple velvet, trimmed 
with ermine ; the outer border was composed of golden arabesques ; the 
inner of palm-leaves; at each corner was an imperial eagle on the im- 
— crown, worked in gold, terminating in heavy masses of golden 

ullion tassels, for the purpose of being held by the supporters. There 
was a wide cross of silver extending its length and breadth, and the 
whole pall was studded with golden bees, the heraldic bearings of the 
Emperor. The cost of the pall was valued at two thousand guineas. 
The deck was illuminated with silver candelabra and lanterns, and 
a guard of honour was placed in charge of the corpse. An altar and a 
“ chapelle ardente” had been formed on the poop and upper deck, where 
the body lay in state the whole night, protected from the weather by an 
awning erected for the purpose. Thus ended the 15th of October, 1840 ; 
and we must not forget to state that through the whole night of the 
exhumation it poured frightfully with rain, yet the day was as sunny and 
cheerful as only tropical climes can boast of. 

On Friday, October the 16th, divine service was celebrated at the 
same altar in presence of the whole of the officers and men of the Belle 
Poule, the whole of the officers of the Favorite and Orestes, and depu- 
tations of the men. The Belle Poule remained dressed with flags, but 
the Orestes and Favorite again placed their yards apeak (en croix), 
flags half-masted, and firing minute-guns. At the mainmast of the 
Belle Poule was a flag floating which had been worked by the English 
ladies of St. Helena, and presented to his Royal Highness Prince de 
Joinville, who promised them that it should wave over the body of the 
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Emperor until Paris was reached—a promise which, we need hardly say, 
was faithfully performed. This flag, which deserves some mention, was 
composed of silk and crape, and was worked into a magnificent imperial 
tricoloured flag. One of the ladies who had assisted to work it was pre- 
sented with a bracelet of considerable value. This very flag is spoken 
of by M. Guizotin his work entitled “ Memoirs of a Minister of State.” 
Grand mass having been held on the quarter-deck, the sarcophagus was 
again displayed, the scene before the assembled persons being a brilliant 
one ; after which it was lowered into the chapel, which was prepared in 
France for it, and where it was to remain until it reached France. Many 
readers will, no doubt, wish for a description of the chapel. It was a 
space occupying ten feet in length, eight feet in width, and six feet in 
height, fitted up as a “ chapelle ardente,” and hung with black velvet glis- 
tening with stars of silver. The altar displayed the usual ornaments of the 
Romish Church. In the centre of the chapel was placed the sarcophagus, 
which was contained in a strong oaken case or shell, covered by the pall, 
already described. During the day, numberless visits were paid to the 
good old Belle Poule in remembrance of that mighty man’s remains, and 
out of respect to the French nation, besides their own desire to visit so 
beautiful a frigate. 

On Saturday, the 17th of October, Count Chabot, the French Com- 
missaire du Roi, met Captain Alexander, the English Commissioner, at 
the Royal Engineer Office on the Lower Parade, in order to complete 
the minutes of the proceedings which had been taken during the cere- 
mony of the exhumation, which occupied the whole of the day and a part 
of the night, so anxious did Count Chabot appear to finish them. Those 
of our readers who may feel interested in every particular would, no 
doubt, be glad to know something of this report—and we greatly doubt 
if one in ten thousand persons of the present generation ever read any- 
thing of the exhumation of Napoleon, much more a detailed report— 
which is here given: 

*“‘ We, the undersigned, Charles Corsan Alexander, captain in the co 
of Royal Engineers, commanding Royal Engineer in the Island of St. 
Helena, deputed by his Excellency Major-General Middlemore, Com- 
panion of the Bath, governor, and commander-in-chief of her Majesty’s 
Forces at St. Helena, to preside in the name of his excelléney at the 
exhumation and the removal of the remains of the Emperor oe 
buried in the Island of St. Helena, and at their delivery by England to 
France, by the decision of their two governments, on the one part; 

“ And, Philippe Ferdinand Augustus de Rohan-Chabot, Knight of the 
Royal Order of the Legion of Honour, secretary of a commis- 
sioner by virtue of the powers received from his Majesty the King of the 
French to preside in the name of France at the exhumation and removal 
of the said remains, on the other part ; 

‘‘ Having communicated to each other our respective authorities, which 
being recognised, we on this day proceeded to the sepulchre of the late 
Emperor Napoleon, to superintend and direct the operation of the ex- 
humation and removal. 

“ At our arrival at Napoleon Vale, we found the tomb guarded, in 
obedience to the orders of his excellency the governor, by a detachment 

of her Majesty’s 91st Regiment of Foot, commanded by Lieutenant 
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Barney, to keep the ground clear from all persons not required by us to 
be present at the ceremony, or to assist us in the operations. 

** Admittance was then given within the enclosure on the part of 
England to his Honour the Chief Justice, William Wilde, Esq., member 
of council; the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Hamelin Trelawney, 
commanding Royal Artillery, and member of council ; the Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hodgson, member of council; William H. Seale, 
Esq., colonial secretary to the government of St. Helena, and lieute- 
nant-colonel commanding St. Helena Militia; Edward Littlehales, 
Esq., lieutenant Royal Navy, commander of her Majesty’s sloop-of-war 
Dolphin, senior naval officer; and Mr. Darling, the person who had 
superintended the workmen engaged in interring the late Emperor 
Napoleon. 

*“‘ And on the part of France, Monsieur le Baron de las Cases, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, councillor of state; Monsieur le Baron 
Gourgoud, lieutenant-general, aide-de-camp to the king ; M. Marchand, 
one of the executors to the late Emperor; M. leComte Bertrand, lieu- 
tenant-general, accompanied by M. Arthur Bertrand, his son; M. |’ Abbé 
Felix Coquereau, chaplain on board the frigate La Belle Poule ; Mes- 
sieurs St. Dennis, Nouverray, Archambaud, Pierron, the former servants 
of the Emperor; M. Guyet, capitaine de corvette, commanding the 
corvette La Favorite; M. Charnet, capitaine de corvette, commande en 
seconde sur la iregate La Belle Poule ; M. Doret, capitaine de corvette, 
commanding the brig L’ Oreste; and Dr. Guillard, surgeon of Selle 
Poule, followed by M. Leroux, his plumber. 

“There were also admitted the persons employed in superintending 
and performing the work. 

“It was then ascertained in our presence, and in that of the above- 
named persons only, that the tomb was entire and untouched, when the 
first opening commenced in perfect silence at half-past twelve o'clock, 
A.M. We first caused to be removed the iron railing which surrounded 
the tomb, with the stone coping on which it was fixed. The surface of 
the tomb, covering an area of 11 feet 6inches in length (3 metres 46 
centimetres French) and 8 feet 1 inch in breadth (2 metres 46 centi- 
metres), consisting of three slabs of rough stone, 6 inches (15 centi- 
metres) thick, fixed on solid masonry, and secured by bands of iron, was 
raised and completely removed by half-past one o’clock. There then 
appeared a retaining wall, 11 feet in depth (3 metres 30 centimetres), 
4 feet 8 inches in breadth (1 metre 40 centimetres), by 8 feet in length 
(2 metres 40 centimetres), forming, as was afterwards ascertained, the 
four lateral sides of a stone vault. This vault was filled with earth to 
within 6 inches (15 centimetres) of the stone slabs just removed. After 
having thrown out and removed the earth, there appeared, at the depth 
of 6 feet 10 inches (2 metres 5 centimetres), a layer of Roman cement, 
covering the whole area bounded by the four side walls. This layer 
being completely removed at three o’clock, the undersigned commis- 
sioners descended into the vault, and ascertained that it was perfect and 
untouched on all sides. The layer of cement being picked up and re- 
moved, there appeared a horizontal bed of masonry 104 inches (27 centi- 
metres) thick, of hard stone, strongly cemented and secured by iron 
clamps, which it required four and a half hours to take up. The extreme 
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difficulty of this part of the operation induced the English commissioner 
to give directions to excavate a ditch parallel to the left side of the vault, 
and take down the masonry of this side in order to gain an entrance to 
the sarcophagus, if the masonry of the ‘surface should resist the efforts 
making at the same time to remove it; but this masonry having been 


completely taken up by eight o’clock, that part of the operation was dis- 
continued when it had reached to the depth of 6 feet (1 metre 50 centi- 


metres). Immediately under the bed of masonry was found a strong 
stone slab 5 inches thick (12 centimetres), 6 feet 74 inches long (1 metre 
98 centimetres), and by 3 feet wide (90 centimetres), forming, as was 
afterwards ascertained, the upper surface of the interior sarcophagus of 
wrought stone, containing the coffin. This slab was found quite entire 
and untouched, and was firmly secured to the lateral sides by strong 
masonry built with Roman cement, which masonry was perfect. 

‘‘ The masonry between the slab and the sides was then, with care, re- 
moved, and two iron rings (Louise) let into the slab. At half-past nine 
o'clock all was ready for opening the sarcophagus, and Dr. Guillard 
having previously purified the tomb with chloride, the slab was, by 
order of the English commissioner, raised by means of shears, and 
placed carefully by the side of the sepulchre. As soon as the coffin ap- 
peared, Monsieur l’Abbé Coquereau threw holy water (eau bénite) on 
the tomb, and read the psalm De Profundis, all persons present being 
uncovered. 

“The undersigned commissioners then descended into the tomb to in- 
spect the coffin, which was found sound, with the exception only of a 
small portion of the bottom, which was slightly decayed, though lying 
on a strong stone slab placed at the bottom of the tomb, resting on stone 
pillars. An express was then despatched to his excellency the governor 
to report the progress made. Some additional salutary precautions 
having been taken by the surgeon, the coffin was raised by means of 
hooks and slings, and carefully taken from the tomb to a tent erected for 
its reception. On the coffin being placed within the tent, a short prayer 
was read by the chaplain (La Levee du Corps) according to the rites of 
the Catholic Church. 

‘‘The undersigned commissioners then descended into the stone 
sarcophagus, which they found in a perfect condition, and exactly corre- 
sponding with the official descriptions given of the interment. The outer 
coffin was carefully removed, within which was found one of lead in a 
state of good preservation, 

“Then, at eleven o’clock, the undersigned French commissioner having 
ascertained that his excellency the governor had granted authority to 
open the coffin according to arrangements previously entered into, the 
leaden coffin was placed into that sent to St. Helena from France. At 
this moment his excellency the governor, accompanied by his staff, 
Lieutenant Barnes, town major, and Lieutenant Middlemore, his aide- 
de-camp and military secretary, arrived on the ground, and entered the 
tent to witness the opening of the inner coffin. The upper lid of the 
leaden coffin was then cut through with great care, in which was found 
another wooden coffin, also in good condition, and answering the descrip- 
tions given at the time of the interment, and the recollections of the 
persons now present. 
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“ The lid of the third coffin having been raised, a lining of sheet-tin, 
slightly corroded, appeared, which, having been also removed, exposed to 
view a white satin coverlid covering the body. This coverlid being with 
great care removed by the hand of the surgeon alone, the body of Napo- 
leon appeared. The features had suffered, but were readily recognised, 
and the several articles deposited within the coffin appeared in the same 

laces in which they had been placed at the time of the burial. The 
ds were in a remarkable state of preservation; the uniform, the 
order, the hat, but little injured, and the whole wore the appearance of 
but very recent interment. The body was exposed to the air for two 
minutes at most, sufficient merely to allow time for the surgeon to take 
the measures prescribed by his instructions to preserve it from further 
decomposition. 

“The two inner coffins were then closed, as well as the leaden one, 
which was closely soldered, under the directions of Dr. Guillard, and 
firmly secured with wooden wedges within the new leaden coffin sent 
from France, the lid of which was then soldered and sealed in the new 
wooden coffin, and the key delivered to the French commissioner. 

“‘ The English commissioner then declared to the French commissioner 
that, the operations of exhumation being completed, he had the direc- 
tions of his excellency the governor to state that the coffin containing (as 
had been duly ascertained) the mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon 
would be considered at the disposal of the French government from the 
moment it should reach the place of embarkation to which it was about 
to proceed, under the immediate orders of his excellency the governor. 

“The French commissioner then declared: that he was authorised to 
accept the said coffin in the name of his government, and that he was 
prepared, with all the persons attending on the part of France, to accom- 
pany it to the place of embarkation, where his Royal Highness the Prince 
de Joinville, the commander-in-chief of the expedition, would be ready 
to receive it from the hands of his excellency the governor, and conduct 
it safely on board the frigate La Belle Poule, to be in her conveyed to 
France. 

“The coffin was then placed on a hearse, and covered with the 
presented by the French commissioner, and at half-past three o’clock in 
the afternoon the procession moved in the following order, under the 
command of his excellency the governor, who had been prevented by 
severe indisposition from attending the operations during the previous 
night : 

“The St. Helena Militia, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Seale. 

“A detachment of the 91st Regiment, commanded by Captain 
Blackwell. 

“ The band of the militia. 

“ M. Abbé Coquereau, attended by two boys (enfants de choeur). 

“The hearse escorted by a detachment of the Royal Artillery ; the 
corners of the pall borne by Lieutenant-General Comte Bertrand, 
Lieutenant-General Baron Gourgoud, Baron las Cases, and M. Mar- 

“‘ MM. Saint Denis, Noverray, Archambaud, and Pierron. 

“‘ The undersigned French commissary heading the mourners, attended 
by Captains Guyet and Charner. 
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“M. Arthur Bertrand, followed by M. Coursot, formerly servant to 
the Emperor, Captain Doret, and Dr. Guillard. 

“The civil, naval, and military authorities of the island, according to 
their rank, 

“His Excellency the Governor, attended by his Honour the Chief 
Justice and Lieutenant-Colonel Hodgson, member of council. 

** A company of Royal Artillery. 

‘‘ And the principal inhabitants of the island in deep mourning. 

“The garrison fired mitute-guns during the march of the sion. 

** When the procession reached James-town, it passed through the 
ranks of the troops of the garrison resting on their arms reversed, who 
lined the main street to the wharf. 

‘* At half-past five o’clock the hearse reached the pier-head, where his 
Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville, accompanied by his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Hernoux, member of the Chamber of Deputies, and sur- 
rounded by the officers of the three French ships of war, the Belle Poule, 
the Favorite, and the Oreste, received from his excellency the governor 
the coffin containing the remains of the Emperor Napoleon, which was 
immediately conveyed to a state barge previously prepared for its 
tion, and carried with great solemnity on board the frigate La Belle 
Poule with royal honours. | 

“In confirmation of which we, the undersigned, have drawn up in 
duplicate the present minutes of our proceedings, and attached thereto 
our respective seals, this 15th day of October, in the year of our Lord 
1840.” 

The report was then signed by Philippe de Rohan-Chabot, the French 
commissioner, and Charles Corsan Alexander, the English commissioner, 
and confirmed by the governor, who signed himself G. Middlemore. 

As soon as the minutes were completed, they were forwarded by an 
orderly to the governor, who, having placed his signature, at the foot of 
the document in question, returned them to the Engineer Office. Mr. 
Torbett, of the Royal Engineer Department, on the part of Captain 
Alexander, proceeded to the castle at eight o’clock on Reiley morning 
to deliver them in person to Count Chabot, the French commissioner, 
who, after saying adieu, immediately stepped into a boat at the landing- 
stage, and put off to the frigate, which was now under weigh. The 
Oreste, before proceeding on her voyage to Buenos Ayres, passed under 
the frigate’s bows and saluted with five guns, which was returned by the 
Favorite, as the Belle Poule, according to custom, could not fire another 
gun. Before noon the expedition was out of sight of St. Helena, and 
we may safely say of the Belle Poule and her precious freight with 
Cowper, 

Ship never left the dear old rock 
With warmer wishes sent. 


The stay of the St. Helena expedition ten days at James-town will ever 
be remembered in the annals of St. Helena. The population and the 
authorities of the island vied one with another to make its stay as plea- 
sant as possible, and the French felt deeply gratified at the kindness and 
hospitality which they received. The inhabitants felt no little regret at 
seeing the remains of one who had rendered their island so celebrated 
taken from them, but they accepted it as a duty cheerfully to yield every 
April—vyou. CXXXIX. NO. DLVI. 2L 
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selfish thought or desire to the wish of that nation who had every reason 
to be proud of their fallen hero. 

The Prince de Joinville, before leaving the island, presented the Eng- 
lish commissioner, Captain Alexander, with a golden snuff-box, valued at 
four hundred guineas, richly encompassed with diamonds, and having on 
the lid a medallion of his father, in words something to this effect: “I 
beg to present you with this testimonial, not as coming from a royal 
prince, but as coming from one officer to another, in order to mark my 
satisfaction at having witnessed a duty well performed.” To Lieutenant- 
Colonel Trelawney the prince gave a superb double-barrelled gun with 
gold mountings, valued at two hundred and fifty guineas, which had 
been a present from his father, together with game-bag and powder-flask 
complete. The sum of 300/. was presented in the name of the French 
government to the benevolent society in aid of the St. Helena poor, and 
2001. in money were placed at the disposal of Captain Alexander as pre- 
sents to those engaged at the exhumation, more particularly the work- 
men. Several other presents were given away. In order to commemo- 
rate the event, those who had been present at the ceremony were pre- 
sented with large silver medals, with the inscription “ Donnée par le Roi 
des Frangais.” Numbers of silver and copper medals were also distri- 
buted among the inhabitants, with the words “ Loi du 10 Juin, 1840, 
ordonnant la translation des restes mortels de |’Zmpereur Napoléon de la 
Sainte Héléne a l’Eglise de l’Hétel Royal des Invalides de Paris, et la 
construction de son tombeau aux frais de l’état. S. A. R. le Prince de 
Joinville, Capitaine de Vaisseau, Commandant de |’Expédition ;” and 
on the reverse side the medallion of the King of the French. In the 
language of Ovid, we might say, 


Factum abiit, monumenta manent. 


It should also be remarked, that among the relics taken away from the 
island by the prince were the stone slabs which had covered the grave 
and the iron clamps which fastened them, together with a quantity of 
willow cut from the very tree which had so often sheltered Napoleon 
during his meditations, and which afterwards covered his tomb. 

Having given my readers the account of the expedition up to the time 
of sailing, we will see what occurred shortly after. A French historian 
has said that “ during the first five days the passage afforded no remark- 
able incident, but on Saturday, October 31, Prince Joinville heard from 
the merchant vessel the Hamburg, coming from the port of that name, 
the first report of a probable rupture between France and England. 

“On Monday, November 2, the Dutch vessel the Egmont confirmed 
this news, and gave circumstantial details of the affairs of Europe till 
October 5. 

“ Prince Joinville immediately summoned the officers of the two other 
vessels on board the Belle Poule to deliberate on an event as serious as it 
was unexpected. This council of war came to the resolution that prepa- 
rations for an energetic defence should, at all events, be made, and 
measures were in consequence taken for placing in battery all the guns 
which the frigate could bring to bear against an enemy. The store- 
chambers were demolished, and the partitions, as well as all the elegant 
furniture which decorated these rooms, thrown into the sea. Prince 
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Joinville himself was foremost in activity, and the frigate soon had six or 
eight pieces added to her guns in eo The quarter of the ship 
occupied by these chambers was called Lacedemon—luxury was banished 
to be replaced by utility.” 

The same historian says: “‘ We may appropriately speak of the unani- 
mous testimony of all the persons who, in any capacity whatever, formed 
‘part of the mission to St. Helena to the worthy manner in which Prince 
Joinville acquitted himself as ehief of the epeltiive: He not only did at 
St. Helena all that it was his duty as a Frenchman to do to the end that 
the memory of the Emperor might receive all the honours due to it, but 
fulfilled his mission with the solemn mien and pious and severe dignity 
which a son of the Emperor in fulfilling such a mission might have dis- 
played. As commander, he felt that the Emperor’s remains must not 
fall into the hands of foreigners, and having resolved rather to sink his 
ship than to abandon his precious charge, knew how to inspire all around 
him with his own energetic resolves against an extreme case. After these 
preparations the Belle Poule separated from the Favorite, whose slower 
progress delayed her, and continued her course towards France, con- 
stantly attending to all the preparations usual in time of war, for during 
the twenty-eight days of the passage no vessel approached her so nearly 
that she could hail her, and obtain intelligence of the state of affairs. 

“On Sunday, November 29, at six in the evening, the frigate came in 
sight of the port-fires and lights of the town of Cherbourg. The absence 
of any English cruiser, and the security which reigned, sufficiently indi- 
cated that peace was not disturbed, and that all the preparations for 
combat had been unnecessary.” 

Prince de Joinville had certainly not a very good opinion of an Eng- 
lishman’s good faith. Why, any person would know that if the English 
had wanted the Emperor’s remains they could have kept them. The 
body of Napoleon was always ready to be given up to the French nation 
as soon as they should desire it. Prince de Joinville and his expedition 
go to St. Helena; the inhabitants and the authorities do everything to 
honour the remains of their hero. The governor even arises from a sick 
bed in order to be present at the procession. And then no sooner is the 
prince out of sight of St. Helena than we hear of his determined hostility 
towards England. Most assuredly the British government had given 
him no reason to act in such a course. 

On Monday morning, the 30th of November, the frigate entered the 
basin of Cherbourg, forty-two days after her departure from the Island of 
St. Helena, amid the a Aes of the artillery of the ramparts, and in reply 
by those of Fort Royal, Fort Hommet, and Fort Querqueville. 

On Tuesday, December 8, there was mass celebrated on board the 
Belle Poule in presence of all the civil and military authorities, after 
which the corpse was removed from the “‘ chapelle ardente” and conveyed 
to the steam-vessel Normandie, which, with the Veloce and Courrier, 
two steam-boats, formed the flotilla which was now in charge of the pre- 
cious freight. ‘The flotilla was manned by four hundred sailors from the 
Belle Poule. As the squadron advanced, the spectacle was grand. Our 
historian has informed us that “ it seemed as if Napoleon, on re-entering 
his empire, was reviewing the inhabitants of ancient Normandy! Here 
the fishermen of La Hogue, those of the isles of St. Marcon, and of the 
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rocks of Calvados—there the graziers of Isigny poured down to the 
mouth of the Vire ; farther on, the citizens of Caen, stationing them- 
selves at the mouth of the Orne ; and nearly at the gates of Havre, but 
at the other side of the bay, the inhabitants of Dyve, Tongues, and 
Trouville, All these, pouring down upon the strand, seemed to descend 
with the waves in order to approach nearer to the imperial flotilla. 
Raising their hands and waving their hats at its passage with loud ac- 
clamations, they followed it with their gestures and with their voices 
long after it had disappeared in the shadows of evening.”’ 

On the 10th, the flotilla, which had reached Val de la Haye the pre- 
vious evening, was replaced by new boats, and the body transferred to 
the Dorade, Great preparations were made at Rouen to welcome the 
expedition. The people on the river-sides, in multitudes, no sooner caught 
sight of the procession than they made the air ring with acclamations of 
** Vive l’Empereur !” 

On the 13th, grand mass was celebrated at Poissy on board the Dorade, 
which vessel was painted black, and all the decorations of the poop re- 
moved in order to attract all eyes on the imperial coffin, surrounded as it 
was by wax-lights, covered by the pall, and overhung with standards. 

On the 14th, the expedition reached Courbevoie, where the body of 
Napoleon first touched French soil. At half-past nine in the morning of 
this day the sailors of the Belle Poule placed the coffin on an imperial 
car amid the unanimous cry of “ Vive |’Empereur!” Upwards of four 
hundred thousand spectators, it is calculated, were present as the proces- 
sion began to move in the direction of the Chapel of the Invalides, where, 
after a solemn service, the body remained in state for eight days. 

During these eight days upwards of two hundred thousand persons 
daily crowded the Invalides. Multitudes, after being nearly frostbitten, 
returned home without obtaining an entrance. 

The coffin was removed on Saturday, February 6, at noon, to a 
“chapelle ardente,” arranged in the chapel of St. Jerome to the right of 
the altar. On the coffin were the imperial crown, the Emperor’s sword, 

resented by Bertrand, the hat which he wore at Eylau, and which he 
had given to Gros when he ordered him to paint that celebrated battle. 

According to our historian, a tomb was soon completed in the midst 
of the Church of the Invalides, where was to repose for all ages the body 
of the immortal Napoleon. 

There sleeps the Emperor, and there ought to be buried the animosities 
which have existed so long between the two nations. His life teaches us 
one great lesson—the vanity of all earthly glory and splendour. 
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